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OUTLET OF NIAGARA RIVER. 


THE scene represented in our Frontispiece neighboring provinces. It was not until the 
this month is one of the most interesting year 1796 that the fort passed into the hands 
views that the varied scenery of our wide of our countrymen who held it until the com- 
country can afford, although it may be sur- mencement of the war of 1814, when it was 
passed in boldness and grandeur by many again taken by the British, and a part of the 
others. Jt is a view of the Outlet of Niagara garrison were put to the sword; at the con- 
River, taken from the New York side, and’ clusion of the war it was surrendered in 1815 
looking towards Lake Ontario, whose deep once more to the United States. A fearful 
blue waters are seen in the distance. The and mysterious interest attaches to Fort Nia- 
fortification on the right hand of the picture gara from a tragedy enacted there, having no 
is Fort Niagara, and that on the left side is' connection with warfare or the objects for 
Fort Massasauga on the opposite Canada which such defences have been constructed. 
shore. Fort Niagara is one of the most in- It was in the magazine of this fort that Wil- 
teresting fortifications, historically considered, | liam Morgan was confined and supposed to 
in the New World. It has been at different have been murdered by the Masons of the 
times in the possession of the French and the |New York Lodge, whose secrets he had di- 
English, whose flags have floated above its vulged. The mysterious death of this man 
ramparts, and now the stars and stripes wave had an effect which his foolish and brutal mur- 
proudly over its battlements, never to be re- derers could never have anticipated. It caused 
placed by the flag of another people. Fort the disruption of political parties in this State, 
Niagara was originally founded by M. de La and led to the formation of new alliances, the 
Salle in 1678, a French soldier who obtained effect of which is even now felt in the politics 
permission of the Indians to erect a log house, of the nation. Latterly large appropriations 
and by a stratagem succeeded in converting have been made by Congress for enlarging 
it into a fortification while they were absent the defences of this celebrated fortification, 
on a hunting excursion to which he had lured and it now ranks among the principal for- 
them. A considerable part of the present fort | tresses of the country. 
was constructed by the French in 1725, and 
the massiveness and strength of the structure! Fort Massasauga occupies a position on the 
show the importance which was attached to Canada shore similar to that occupied by Fort 
the fortification by its original founders. Sir Niagara, but it is not by any means equal to 
William Johnson, the English. commander, the American fortification in extent orstrength, 
obtained possession of Fort Niagara in 1759, being built of earth with a septagonal block 
built the magazine, and greatly improved and house constructed of stone in the centre; it 
strengthened it in other respects. During has but one 24 pounder mounted, but is kept 
our revolutionary war it was the scene of well garrisoned, is in good repair, and is re- 
many cruel excesses of savage warfare; the garded as a very strong post. Both forts are 
British and Indians here joined hands and set washed on one side by the waters of the Lake, 
out on their bloody expeditions against the | and on the other by Niagara River. 
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A SICILIAN 


TRAGEDY. 


BY R. F. GREELEY. 


Tue Bay of Palermo, where it forms the 
curve to which the people who inhabit its 
shores have imparted the musical name of 
The Golden Shell, overlooked by lofty 
mountains, among which are situated, in the 
most inaccessible places, a number of warlike 
castles, having their origin in the earliest days 
of the Roman era;—while, far below, the 
sandy shore is dotted at intervals with the 
low white cottages of the Sicilian fisherman— 
offering, to the eye of bim who surveys it 
from the sea, a strange, and not unpleasing 
contrast with the old grey towers, and battle- 
mented walls—overgrown with ivy—which 
frown above them. 

In one of these crumbling relies of feudal 
times there -resided, at the period of this le- 
gend, a wealthy nobleman, who was renown- 
ed throughout the country in the immediate 
vicinity of his dwelling for the almost misan- 
thropie sternness of his demeanor, and the 
state of hermit-like seclusion in which his life 
was passed, It was very rarely, indeed, that 


is 


the Marquis di Santa Chiara ventured abroad, 
and when he did, his walks were usually con- 
fined to the woods by which the 


castle was 
surrounded. There he would frequently | 
wander for hours, with fe'ded arms, and 
brow from which the frown was never ab- 
sent; and jt was said by those of the pea- 
santry, who had accidently encountered him 
in these unsocial rambles, that he kept his 
eyes fixed constantly on the ground, as if in. 
painful revery absorbed—while, with clenched 
hands, and set teeth, he would mutter fiercely 
to himself disjointed sentences which froze | 
the hearer’s blood to hearken to. What all 
this mystery meant, none were sufficiently 
wise to know. A mystery there was, how- 
ever, and strange surmises were constantly 
put forth by the unsophisticated tenantry of 
the neighborhood, with regard to the real | 
character of the noble recluse—for such is the 
nature of the Italian people, they can never 
rest content, while a secret is in the case. | 
One very ‘ds irk night, when the winds went | 
whistling through the forest like a legion of. 
fiends let loose from another w orld, and the 
waves of the Mediterranean tumbled and 
tossed upon the beach called The Gotden 
Shell, with a violence which might have been 
heard far above the din of the elements, a 
small boat, in which were three men,—one of | 
whom, in the dress of a gondolier, was labor- 
ing with all his might to “keep the feeble craft 
which carried them from sw amping—put out | 
from a cove, wherein were usually moored | 


the boats belonging to the lord of the castle, 
and shaped its course for a little island which 
occupied the middle of the bay. 

“Curses on the night, and m: iy the devil 
seize him who dispatches us on such errands, 
and at such a time,” growled one of the two, 
who was seated, heavily wrapped in a capa- 
cious cloak, at the stern of the boat, while his 
comrade, who was stationed at his ide: man- 
aged the helm. “I had rather walk to Paler- 


‘mo and back again, than dare the waters of 


La Concha d’Oro with a storm like this a 
brewing.” 

“ Thou'rt a coward, Guiseppe.” returned his 
companion, somewhat tartly ; though, to speak 
truly, his fears were full as great as those of 
the first speaker, notwithstanding he did not 
care to own them. 

“A coward, ha!” answered Guiseppe, in a 
voice, something between a sneer and a growl. 
“Had another voice than thine made use of 
the same words, my poignard had died these 
waters with his blood, ere they had fairly 
’seaped him! But an idle syllable shall not 
come between two fast friends, like thou and 
I, mv Lingi.” 

“Thou should’st not provoke them, then,” 
answered Lingi, roughly. “The business we 
are on is of no slight import, both to him and 
us, and it were unwise to mar its performance 
by sentences which are repented as soon as 
made. Diavolo! it blows a gale, indeed.— 
That wave had well nigh swamped us. Truth 


to tell, ] would be better satisfied, if this were 


over.” 

“Umph!” grunted Guiseppe, as if he de- 
rived some secret gratification from the dis- 
covery that his apprehensions were not un- 
shared by his associate. “J thought you'd be 
of my opinion, before long. Curses on all 
such nights, say I again.” 

At this instant, a heavy crash of thunder 
rent the air, followed instantaneously by a 
vivid flash, and a perfect torrent of rain, by 


which our adv enturers were instantly drench- 


ed to the skin. A volley of imprecations 
burst from the lips of the worthy trio, at this 
unpleasant interruption, which they were not 
allowed time to finish, however—for a heavy 


sea coming on at this moment, and their little 


craft having gotten her broadside, as sailors 


_ term it, to the on-coming wave, she was filled 


and overturned in a second, and our three 
worthies found themselves buffeting with the 
_ billows, almost ere they comprehended the 
‘full danger of their situation. The diminution 
of pressure now caused the skiff to right onco 
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more, and, though partly filled with water, she | upon which he seemed so obstinately bent.— 
glided on as lightly as ever, and was soon shut |“I shall feel quite as happy without the trin- 
out by the darkness of the night from the view | kets, provided we do not miss the spectacle.” 
of her recent and still struggling oceupants.| “'Tut—tut, girl—don’t talk so to an old 
As she coursed onward before the wind, amid | man like me,” replied her father, assuming a 
the deep gloom, the wailing of an infant rose harshness which his looks immediately con- 
clear and shrill upon the stormy air. tradicted. “I told thee thy seventeenth birth- 
The three occupants of the boat were ser- | day should not pass without some present, 
vants of the Marquis di Santa Chiara; the | and I must keep my word.” 
infant was his child, which he was sending, | By this time, the old peasant and his blush- 
under their charge, to a convent situated upon | ing protege—who crimsoned to the temples, 
the island which we have alluded to above-—/|as she caught the many admiring glances 
From the day of this disaster, the marquis| which from all quarters were bent upon her 


was an altered man. He denied himself to) 

all his old associates, and shutting himself up | 

in the crumbling edifice which he had in-| 

herited from a long line of noble ancestry, he 

gave himself up to wretchedness and despair. 
* * * * * 

Sixteen years after the occurrence of the 
incident which we have just related, there was 
a festival at Palermo, in honor of the city’s 
patron saint, and crowds were thronging from 
all quarters to partake and mingle in the en- 
joyments common to the occasion. Bells 
were ringing out their musical peals from an | 
hundred turrets, and the song of the gitana, | 
or the imprevisatoré ; the loud and unrestrain- | 
ed laughter of the populace, as some comical | 
figure in extravagant habit passed ulong,—the 
chorus of a procession of monks and nuns on 
their way to the mass—were mingled con- 
fusedly together. Though not a day of car- 
nival, it might still have been taken for one— 
for the amusements differed but slightly from 
those with which that memorable occasion (to 
an Italian) is always honored. 

Beneath a tri-colored awning in one of the 
public squares, where the excitement appear- 
ed to be at its height, a peddler, dressed as a 
Mohammedan, was stationed behind a capa- 
cious stall, on which were displayed an end- | 
less variety of toys and trinkets, such as are | 
most calculated to captivate the fancy of a 
foolish maiden, crying out constantly at the 
top of his voicee—* Come buy my wares; I’ve 
goods from every clime. Maidens—here you 
will find ornaments for your beautiful hair, 
and trinkets that shall make you shine like 
any of the fine diamonds at the palace. Come 
buy my wares—who’ll buy !” 

The oratory of the seeming Oriental had | 











from eyes flaring with passion, which it need- 
ed but a single word to ignite into a blaze, had 
approached within a few feet of the stand.— 
The Oriental seeing them approach raised his 
voice to its highest key, and began very as- 
siduously to display his stock of goods before 
the gaze of the astonished damsel, who had 
never dreamt of so much finery before. 

“What will the signora please to order?” 
said the obsequious vender of biouterie, as 
soon as he could make himself heard. “I have 

ems and jewels from all parts of the world. 
Jiamonds from the East—ear-rings from By- 
zantium—laces from Brussels—every orna- 
ment that a lady like yourself can possibly 
desire.” 

The vender would have gone on in this 
strain for an hour, it is more than possible, 
had not the old peasant abruptly cut him 
short. 

“You speak a vast deal too much, friend,” 
said the old peasant, bluntly; “I wish to get 
an amulet, or some such trifle, for my child 
here.” 

The peddler immediately altered his tone, 
and, assuming an air of great deference, began 
exhibiting his goods to the eyes of the fair 
Italian—whose mind, by the way, was evi- 
dently bent on other subjects; for she paid 
but little note to the glittering array which 
was brought forward for her inspection, and 
answered absently the numerous questions 
which were put to her by the greedy vender. 

While this little episode was enacting, some 
degree of bustle was apparent on the outskirts 
of the crowd, (all of whom appeared to leave 
their examination of the surrounding objects, 
to dwell with amorous eyes upon the resplen- 
dant face, and exquisite figure, of the timid 
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drawn around him a considerable crowd, and | girl. to whom the peasant above mentioned 
many were purchasing his goods in various | appeared to stand in the light of a father;) 
quarters—so that he was constantly busied. | and a servant, in magnificent livery, elbowed 
While this amusing scene was in progress, his way fairly up to the stand occupied by the 
an elderly man, somewhat bald, with a young peddler, exclaiming, in tones that all could 
girl of the most surpassing loveliness hanging hear,—* Room, there, ye varlets! Make room 
upon his arm, was seen pushing his way | for his grace, the Duke of Santa Chiara, unless 
through the crowd. _you prefer being trampled beneath the wheels 
“Nay, father—indeed, I require nothing,” , of his Excellency’s carriage !” 

aid the lovely peasantess, vainly endeavoring | With some murmuring, chiefly caused by 
to dissuade the old man frem the purpose , the insolence of the valet—who, but for his 
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livery, might have met with a rude reception 
from those about him—the crowd gave way, 
and a gilded chariot, with the arms and motto 
of its owner painted upon the pannellings, 
came rolling heavily along, drawn by two 
fiery steeds, of dazzling whiteness. 

In this carriage sat a solitary personage, of 
commanding features,—plainly, but hand- 
somely attired, upon whom the gaze of the 
populace was immediately riveted. His eyes 
were bent upon the floor of the vehicle, and a 
heavy frown was settled upon his brow. At 
a restless movement of the horses, however, 
he looked up, and, casting a hurried glance 
around, was on the point of relapsing into the 


brown study, from which he had been awaken- | 


ed, when he caught sight of the fair Italian, 
who, with the: old peasant, still remained 
standing underneath the awning which shaded 
the trinket-vender’s stalls. 

The frown was instantaneously dispelled 
before the witching magic of those features, 
and he fixed upon the affrighted girl a gaze 
su full of earnest admiration, that the blood 
rushed in a crimson tide to her neck, face and 
temples, and her own eyes involuntarily sought 
the ground. 

“ By heaven! a lovely creature!” he ex- 
claimed, as he turned to bestow another look 
upon the object of his admiration; “it is im- 
possible that yonder ill-dressed boor can be 
the father of so fair a specimen of Nature’s 
handiwork. Pietro!” he cried, addressing his 
valet—who immediately appeared at the door 
of the carriage—which, nevertheless, pursued 
its onward course. 

“ What can I do to serve your excellency ?” 
asked Pietro. 

“IT would have you find out for me the 
name, condition and dwelling of yon lovely 
girl, whom you must have noted but now, at 
the door of the trinket-vender, as we passed. 
That done, return to me, and if your answers 
be satisfactory, vou may, shall be handsomely 
rewarded. Away!” 

“Depend upon your faithful Pietro,” re- 
joined the valet, as he returned to do his 
master’s bidding. 

* * * * * 


Night came, and with her blue canopy, 


one of the roads leading from the eity. In 
their wonder and admiration of the numerous 
sights with which all such occasions, in Italy, 
are attended, they had not noted the passing 
of the hours, until the gathering darkness 
warned them of their imprudence. Better for 
them both, had they sojourned behind. As 
they neared a rocky defile, through which it 
was necessary for them to pass, before they 
could attain the place of their destination, the 
quick eye of the fair peasant girl detected two 
or three dark figures, which, after scrutinizing 
them, apparently, for some moments, disap- 
peared amid the shrubbery which bordered 
_ the narrow pathway. 
| At this sight, the girl renewed her entrea- 
ties that they might return, but the old peasant 
(who had a good deal of confidence in his own 
powers, and who was thinking, moreover, of 
the hearty supper which awaited him at the 
snug fireside of his cottage,) would not listen 
to her, and only replied to all her forebodings 
with a laugh. 
| T'll be bound, now, my pretty Constanza, 
the figures which thou tookest for banditti 
are nothing more nor less than a couple of 
|aged travellers, made brave by the lightning 
of last night’s tempest,” he said, half-jestingly. 
He would have added more, but, scarce had 
he finished the above sentence, when he was 
felled to the ground by some strong arm from 
the rear, while several men, disguised in 
masks, emerged from the bushes behind which 
| they had, all along, lain hidden, and, seizing 
/on the young peasantess, foreed her—not- 
withstanding her cries and struggles—into a 
carriage, which was stationed but a few paces 
from the spot whereon the old peasant had 
fallen. 
* * * * * 

When Constanza recovered from the deep 
swoon into which she had been thrown by 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, narrated 
above, she found herself the sole occupant of 
a spacious and lofty chamber, the walls of 
which were covered, at all sides, with ragged 
and worm-eaten tapestries, illustrative of his- 
torical and mythological subjects; while the 
beautiful carvings which adorned the ceiling 
| were almost hidden from the sight by a dense 








studded with pyramids of stars, overspread | covering of cobwebs. Everything about this 
the earth—now calm and peaceful as an chamber had an antique and singular appear- 
infant sleeping on its mother’s breast. The ance. The chains, tables, and other articles 
sounds of revelry, and the gentle tones of of furniture were fashioned in all kinds of 
music, had deserted the streets, with the gaily curious and fantastic shapes, creating a painful, 
attired crowds which had recently filled them, and, at the same time, unaccountable, sensa- 
though the atmosphere was lurid with the tion in the breast of the gazer. Visions of 
glare of light, refleeted from the tapers which | by-gone splendor seemed interwoven with 
illuminated the windows of every dwelling. | everything which there encountered the eye— 

At this hour, two figures—which might | while the sort of sombre-half-gloom which, 
easily have been recognized for those of the notwithstanding the presence of a lighted 
old peasant, and his beautiful daughter— lamp, suspended from the ceiling, pervaded 
might have been observed, hurrying along’ the room, gave to the whole place an air of 
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desolation, which, after the lapse of an hour,' to recall] to her bewildered imagination the 
became almost unendurable to the beautiful incidents which had preceded her abduction. 
Italian. | But no new light was cast upon the subject 

There was but a single window—a lofty by this examination. Cautiously arising, she 
oriel—and this so barred and secured, that the stepped on tip-toe accross the room, and, 
mere idea of an escape by this means was placing her ear to the key-hole of the door by 
absurd. Nevertheless, the fair prisoner, as which access was obtained, strained her ear 
soon as she had recalled her scattered senses, | almost painfully, to catch some sound, which 
went to it, with some faint hopes of recovering | might tell her whether she was surrounded 
her liberty by flight. On looking forth, how-| by living beings, or but the tenant of a de- 
ever, a dread abyss, the depth of which was) serted castle. And hark! a footstep—distant, 
undiscernible from the darkness of the night, it is true, but yet distinct—was heard, ad- 
was all that met her chilled and terrified gaze.| vancing slowly, as though the owner was 
She next proceeded to explore the tapestry— | afraid of being heard, along the echoing 
with the vain expectation of discovering an| corridor. For a moment, the maiden’s heart 
unguarded door, by which her escape might, beat wildly. She glanced hurriedly around, 


be effected. But here she was equally un- 
successful ; and, after a few moments passed 
in this way, she was fain to return to the 
couch from which she had arisen. 

Here sleep, which, to one in her situation, 
was so essentially needed, overtook her, and | 
soon the numerous harrassing incidents of the 
preceding day—her trials and alarms—were 
forgotten in that sweet and ever-welcome 
oblivion, which waits upon the slumbers of 
the innocent and virtuous. 

How long she had slept thus, she knew 





but no chance of escape presented itself. She 
resumed her examination of the wainscoting, 
and was just on the point of despairing, when, 
at a slight touch of her hand, a portion of the 
wall flew back, disclosing a yawning abyss, 
descended to by a flight of steps, of which 
the upper portion was only discernible. The 
cold current of air admitted by the unexpected 
opening of this secret panel seemed to congeal 


/her very blood, and for some seconds she 


hesitated whether to embrace the doubtful 
means which it had opened to her, or remain, 


not; but many hours could not have passed, | and brave the consequences. Her hesitation, 
ere she was awakened by some one breathing | however, was but momentary. The unbarring 
upon her cheek. In great alarm, she attempted | of the door at which she had just been listen- 
to rise, but her arm was grasped by a powerful | ing warned her that delay was dangerous, 


hand, whose owner was invisible from the | 
darkness—for the light had been extinguished 
during her sleep—and a deep, but not un- 
wusical voice, whispered in her ear: 

“Hush! stir not—whisper not! You are 
in the snares of the fowler, but friends are 
near you, who will not see you harmed. Re- 
pose in peace, and fear not.” 

“Stay! who are you?” gasped the prisoner, 
the beating of whose heart was distinctly 
audible. 

“Your friend!” was the whispered reply. 

Constanza raised herself on her arm, and 
listened intently; but no sound met her ear, 
save the rustling of the ragged tapestries, as 
they were stirred by the wind, which found 
its entrance through the numerous chinks and 
crevices which intersected the walls of the 
ruous apartment in which she was confined. 
She next ventured to thrust aside the dusty 
curtains of her couch, and look forth into the 
room. Here, also, she was disappointed. 
The single gleam of moonlight which found 
its way through the oriel window, before 
mentioned, disclosed to her eager and seru- 
tinizing glance nothing’ but the same old- 
fashioned furniture which had at first attracted 
her attention. 

Could she have been dreaming? 

She pressed her hand heavily upon her) 
throbbing and feverish brow, and endeavored | 





Hastily replacing the panel, she paused an 
instant to recover her resolution, and then, 
aided by the projections of the wall, com- 
menced her descent. 

At every downward step, Constanza could 
feel the slimy exhalations, which oozed from 
the interstices of the stone, growing more and 
more slippery beneath her touch. After de- 
scending for some minutes in this way, she 
felt her strength fail her, and, at length, 
utterly exhausted, she sank down upon the 
slimy steps, without the power of moving— 
determined to await there the doom which 
she felt convinced must, sooner or later, over- 
take her. While in this position, she felt her- 
self grasped gently by the arm, and a voice— 
to all appearances, the same as that which 
she had heard but a few moments previously, 
and which had been the cause of her awaking 
—bade her arise, and follow. 

“ Wither,” gasped Constanza, in her affright ; 
for she was not entirely free from the super- 
stitions common to her race, and she half. 
doubted whether this was not some snare of 
the evil one, to lure her into fresh disasters. 
“* Whither would you have me go?” she re- 
peated. “If evil be your purpose, you cannot 
do better than to wreak it here. My life—the 
life of a weak, defenceless woman—is at your 
merey.” 

“Nay, dear—dear Constanza; what is it 
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you fear? 
cannot subject yourself to greater evils than | 
those from which I would conduct you? 
Place your confidence in my honour, and, in 
less than an hour, you will be free.” 

“ Alas!” said Constanza, as the events of | 
the preceding day recurred to her mind, “ of | 
what use is liberty now? Have they not| 
slain him, who was all in all to me!—have 
they not killed my poor old father! For 
what should I live ?” 

“For love—for happiness!” rejoined the | 
stranger, in a voice so earnest, as to call a 
blush to the cheek of the perplexed maiden. 
“Have you not, ere this, recognized your de- 
liverer ? 

Constanza was silent. The voice of the 
speaker was perfectly familiar to her, yet to 
whom it belonged, she was at a loss to 
imagine, and the fear that, by denying such | 
knowledge, she might inflict a wound upon 
the feelings of a friend, determined her to 
make no answer to his question. An incident | 
which occurred at this juncture withdrew the | 
attention of both to another quarter, before | 
the stranger could repeat his enquiry ; and, as | 
they reached the bottom of the steps, the gleam | 
of a lantern shot directly across their pathway, | 
and disclosed—the marquis! 

Leaning carelessly against a buttress, which 
projected from the turning in the labyrinth, | 
his legs and arms crossed over each other—| 
a drawn sword in his hand—at his feet the 
lantern, the withdrawal of his cloak from | 
which had caused the confusion and alarm of | 
the two fugitives—he seemed the very incar- | 
nation of an evil spirit. 

It was his footfall which Constanza had | 
heard, while listening at the door of the| 
chamber in which she had been confined. | 
Finding the room vacant upon his entrance, | 
he had rightly conjectured the course taken 
by his victim, and, in place of following, and | 
overtaking her, by means of the secret panel, 
he had proceeded, immediately upon the dis- 
covery of her flight, by a different passage, 
with the view of intercepting her. How far 
he succeeded in his purpose, we have already 
shown. 

One piercing shriek was uttered by Con- 
stanza, on recognizing the features of her 
captor, and, in a swoon, she fell upon the! 
pavement. The marquis, with an exulting 
smile, was on the point of stepping forward 
and raising her, when the stranger who had 
borne her company sprang, at once, over her 
prostrate figure, and, drawing his sword, stood 
upon the defensive. 

“Not so fast, most noble and valiant mar- 
quis!” exclaimed the unknown, in a steering 
voice, which caused the other to bite his lips, 
with rage. “The lady has friends, who may 








'sess must first be won. 
this teken of esteem, and remember—the 
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In following my guidance you! not altogether relish the treatment which you 


have bestowed upon her.” 

“ Driveller!” returned the marquis—who 
was literally frothing at the mouth with ex- 
cess of passion. “ First remove the mask 
which, in common with all villains and eut- 
throats, thou wearest, and, with this good 
sword, [ will teach thee a lesson thou'lt not 
forget "twixt this and Candlemas!” 

“It takes two to make good a bargain,” 
retorted the unknown, in the same sneering 
accents which had so enraged his opponent. 
“And as for my mask, were I to do as thou 
would’st have me, and remove it, the sight 
would rob thy nerves of all their strength— 
though they were cased in adamant.” 

“ Braggart!” shouted the marquis—making 
a pass at his mysterious adversary. 

“Villain!” rejoined the unknown, parrying 
the thrust with the skill of a practiced swords. 
man, and following it up by a playful poke at 
the marquis’s ribs. 

The shame of being foiled at his own 
weapons, together with the smarting of the 
little wound inflicted upon him by the un- 
known, now drove the latter to a state bor- 
dering on desperation. He cut, and thrust, 
and parried—he plunged, and hewed, and 
hacked—-made feints and divers unexpected 


/maneuvers, with the view of surprising his 


foe; but all to no purpose. The unknown 
was, evidently, an adept at the game he was 
playing, and in no instance did the marquis 
find him off his guard. 

In the midst of the combat, voices were 
heard, as of persons approaching, and the red 
glare of torches was reflected along the walls 
of the subterraneous passage, which had been 
the scene of the exciting occurrences just 
narrated 

“Victory!” exclaimed the marquis, at this 


_interruption—so favorable to his plans. “ Now 


yield thee, traitor, or the trusty sword of my 
menials, whom thou mayst see advancing, 


| shall cleave thee, where thou standest !” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the unknown, in 
the same derisive tones, which he had not 
once, during his speech with the marquis, 
abandoned. “The prize thou would’st pos- 
Receive from me 
stranger !” 

With these words, he made a pass at the 
marquis, with the rapidity of lightning, and, 
inflicting a slight seratch upon his sword arm, 
repeated his laugh of derision, waved his 
sword in the very faces of the retainers, and 
turning, suddenly, in the opposite direction, 


| was soon lost to view in the intricacies of the 


place. 

*Caitiffs!” groaned the marquis—faint, 
more from rage, than the effects of his inju- 
ries, which were not trivial, “Caitiffs! why 
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stand you there, gaping at one another, with | 
fallen jaws, like figures carved in wood? Is| 
there nothing for you todo? Why are you 
here ?” 

“ My lord—” stammered the valet, Pietro,— 
and then stopped short. The sight of a love- 
ly girl, outstretched upon the slippery pave- 
ment of the vault, apparently in death—the 
fact of his master’s agitation, and the drawn 
sword, which he still grasped—the flight of 
the man in the mask, had rendered him, in 
common with his companions, speechless with 
wonder. 

“Well—must I repeat my orders? Must 
[ tell you your duty, cravens?” continued the 
enraged marquis. “ Away! fetch me the body 
of yon stranger, living or dead, or terrible for 
you will be the sequel.” 

This threat had the desired effect upon the 
servitors, who knew their master too well, to 
doubt that he would fulfill his menaces to the 
letter. Accordingly, there was a great flour- 
ishing of bloodless weapons, and considerable 
shouting of “Pursue! pursue !”—with which 
valorous demonstration, the whole body— 
some seven in number—took to their heels, 
and soon disappeared in the tracks of the 
fugitive. 

As soon as they had gone, the marquis 
raised the fragile figure of the young pea- 
santess in his muscular arm, and, with the 
lantern in his left hand, and the drawn sword 
still in his right, ascended the flight of steps, 
which she had but a few minutes previously 
descended. 

It would seem that Constanza had not lost 
all consciousness—or else the motion conse- 
quent upon her conveyance to the chamber 
which she had just quitted had the effect of 
reviving her;—for she uttered a low ery for 
help, on finding herself restored to it, and 
made a futile endeavor to free herself from 
the arms of her captor. 

“ Resistance is useless,” said the marquis; 
“you are beyond the remotest possibility of 
assistance. This castle, and all that it con- 
tains, is mine. The men whom you have 
seen are the creatures of my will. Then why 
this useless struggling against fate ?” 

“Wretch!” replied Constanza—* is it thus 
you prove your bravery—by making war upon 
defeneceless women ?” 

“ Beware, girl!” said the marquis, sternly, 
and for the first time releasing her. “The 
Marquis di Santa Chiara can punish as well 
as reward !” 
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wealth shall be at your disposal. These halls, 
and all that they contain, shall be yours from 
this hour forth, for the utterance of a single 
word,” 

“ Approach me not, monster!” she replied, 
avoiding him, as he sprang towards her.— 
“Heaven will punish you, though man may 
not !” 

“Wilt say the word?” asked the marquis, 
pausing. 

“Death rather than dishonor!” replied the 
outraged maiden; and, as she spoke, she ran 
towards the oriel. During the night a storm 
had arisen, and, as she approached the case- 
ment, the lightning revealed the rocky pass 
below filled with a band of gens d’armerie and 
peasants, some of whom bore lighted touches 
above their heads, to aid them in their scru- 
tiny. 

eAh !” screamed Constanza ; “ saved! saved ! 
My father! here! it is your child that calls!” 

In the midst of her screaming, there came 
a crash—a blinding glare of light! One thril- 
ling ery broke from her lips,—she waved her 
white arms wildly above her head, and then 
fell—with a stream of blood welling from a 
wound in her forehead—at full length upon 
the oaken floor of the apartment. Fearful 
that her cries might attract attention, the vil- 
lain had drawn from his breast a loaded pistol, 
and discharged it. It was too late, however, 
to save himself from the consequences.— 
Scarcely had he raised the lifeless corse of 
the ct trl girl from the floor, with the 
intention of concealing it, should a search be 
made, when the door of the secret passage 
was thrown back, and the old peasant, accom- 
panied by a numerous party, led on by the 
stranger In the mask, made his appearance. 

“Wretch!” cried the old peasant; “ what 
have you done %” 

“ What I should do again, under similar cir- 
cumstances,” rejoined the marquis, boldly. 

“ Tremble, then,” put in the unknown, com- 
ing forward. “The poor girl who lies there, 
a victim to your infernal lusts and passions, is 
your own child !” 

“My child? it is a vile, base lie! She was 
drowned full fifteen years agone;—I have 
proof of it!” shouted the marquis,—but even 
as he spurned it, conviction fell upon him, and 
he became silent. 

“Do you, then, doubt me?” asked the un- 
known. He raised his mask. The marquis 
started. 

“Guisippe d’Andrea ?” 

“No, villain! but his son. To me, alone, 





“The Marquis of Santa Chiara?” Con- 


stanza started, at the mention of the name, | 


and seemed like one lost in a sudden revery. 


did my father reveal the fatal secret. which I 
now disclose. In the vain hope of forcing 


From this she was aroused by the harsh voice , your wife into compliance with your infernal 


of the marquis. 


measures, you had determined that the child 


“Come, pretty one!” he said, advancing to- | should be sent, as a foundling, to a neighbor- 


wards her as he spoke; “ be mine, and all my 


ing convent. In accordance with this resolu- 
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tion, you selected my father—then your stew- 
ard—and two companions, to effect your pur- 
se. On their passage, they were overtaken 

y the storm, and the discovery by you of two 
of the bodies, and certain articies of clothing, 
which you recognized for those of your daugh- 
ter, on the ensuing morning, indueed in you 
the belief that all had perished. No doubt 
this was the better for your plans. But see 
how Heaven has foiled your base intents! 
My father, being a good swimmer, managed 
to gain the island towards which he had first 
shaped his course. Here, he found, high upon 
the beach, the basket and the child—uninyur- 
ed! You may divine the sequel. In place 
of returning to you, he settled permanently 


upon the spot where he had found the infant, | 
, P a te : || imprinted a single kiss upon the purple lips, 


wrote to his wife to join him, and has resided 
there up to this very hour!” 

“Tis false! Til not believe, though thy 
father’s self should tell it me!” returned the 
marquis—whose blanched cheeks, and trem- 
bling knees, were ample evidence of the ex- 
citement under which he was laboring. 

At this moment, the old peasant stood out 


from the group by whom he was accompanied, | 


and confronted him. 
“ He does assure thee that the tale is true!” 
“Ha! Guiseppe! then—then I am not de- 
ceived! It was not a lie—” 
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“There lies your daughter!” was the only 
reply of the peasant. 

“If it be true, there is one way to prove it,” 
said the marquis. “In her infant days, I placed 
upon her arm a certain mark—” 

“A red cross, was it not?” asked young 
Guiseppe, bending over her. 

“The same !” 


“Behold it, then!” he said, and drawing 


aside the flowing sleeve, he exhibited a small 


red crucifix, indelibly stamped in the flesh— 
“Tnhuman father! thou hast slain—thine own 
child !” 

The marquis bent down over the prostrate 
body, and gazed intently upon the pallid fea- 
tures of his victim. Stooping yet lower, he 


and then, rising suddenly, before any eould 
intervene, he drew from his girdle a poignard, 
and buried it to the hilt in his breast. 

A general cry of horror burst from the 
crowd at this denouement. But all their ef- 
forts could not restore the suicide to life. He 
gave but one faint groan—a seornful smile 
flickered for an instant, like the last ray of an 
expiring lamp, upon his harsh, stern features; 
and then he fell back, stiff and inanimate in 
every limb as the clay-cold corse of the mur- 
dered girl beside him. 





BIRTH-DAY THOUGHTS. 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. ——. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Tue day returns when first I woke to being, 
But none around me know— 

No mother’s eye, no sister’s glance is seeing 
My life’s swift, onward flow. 


The young are near me in their op’ning beauty ; 
They do not see my heart— 

Tis hard, to-day, to Bae the call of Duty, 
When thronging mem’ries start. 


Upon this birth-day, I would fain remember 
All who have cheer’d my way: (ber, 
On Thought’s broad shrine, is many a glowing em- 
And in each changeful ray. 


I see the face of some one, whom I cherish, 
Within a faithful breast ; 

Ah! ne’er, with me, their deeds of love shall perish, 
Those deeds that were “‘ twice blest.’’ 





| 


Then, why this hour, should earth seem sad and 
Since friends like these, are mine ; dreary? 
Who speak sweet words of comfort when Pm wea- 
Among their names is thine. (ry— 


And now, for thee, goes up a warm petition, 
That Joy may be thy guest ; 

That thou, whate’er thy state, thy life’s condition, 
In spirit may be blest. 


Long may’st thou keep kind Fortune’s magic token, 
With home, and friends, and health! 

Long may thy household band remain unbroken ! 
That best, that truest wealth. 


Our Father, grant to thee His constant presence ! 
Impart His seal and sign! 
Be purity and peace thy spirit’s essence ! 
hese, and His love divine ! 
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AN EVENING AT 
BY EDITH 





AUNT JANBP’S. 


CLARE. 


Buz, buz, buz! Shout, shout, shout! went! the closed blinds, (they must have been on 


the merry voices of Aunt Jane’s six children | the alert,) than they rushed upon him. Thus, 
on a bright Christmas eve in the year just) while he caressed the “little one,” and seold- 
one. Heavens! one could scarcely hear|ed about through the rooms, the deed was 


one’s self think. All at once—the Graces de- 
fend us!—there was a rush to the door, and 
a tall, straight man entered, with the whole 
“six” grafted upon him. 


done. Crack! crack! crack! they went. The 
children were beside themselves. Aunt Jane 
looked up in perfect astonishment. She, too, 
had been taken by surprise. She was just 


“Only see now!” said he, as he tossed aloof | ready to censure them, fearing they had gone 
the “little one.” “Only see! What should 1] | too far, when the laughing eye of the doctor 
do with all these? I should be crazed at once, silenced her. But all the while there was a 
that is what I should be! I'll never marry; | frown on his brow, and he continued seolding. 


no, that I never will!” continued he, resolute- 





“Only see now! what is this! I really 


ly, as he took big strides through the rooms.| wonder that the very house is not thrown 
“Now there is Mrs, Gordon (reader, Aunt! down! I wonder that your lives are spared! 
Jane was Mrs. Gordon,) growing old before | I'd not trust mine here; not I! Jupiter! is it 
her time—literally wearing herself out for | all over? am I safe now? is there no more to 


these abominable children. 


"Tis too bad,| come?” asked he, vehemently, as he leaped 


vastly too bad! No woman shall ever be | upon the sofa and stood aloof from all. 


made such a slave by me. I’m too human 


This was the climax. Every one laughed 


for that. I’m—zounds! what is the matter?” | outright. The children were well nigh wild. 
exclaimed he, stopping short in his lecture |The mother must quiet them, so that the house 


matrimonial, and, giving the children a push, | 
first this way and then that, he jumped into | 
the middle of the room, while “ the six” burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

And laughable indeed it was to look upon 
him, as there he stood, making all sorts of odd 
grimaces, throwing his long legs awkwardly 
about, and examining himself to see if it were 
indeed he, and if he were still entire. 

The fact was, “the six” had ail along plot- | 





might not come tumbling down about their 
ears, 

“Hush! hush!” said she, at the same time 
herself half-convulsed with laughter. “ You 
will frighten the neighbors. Do be quiet, do!” 

But it was of no avail. At the doctor they 
all rushed with the ery of “Down! down!” 

“ And will you promise me,” asked he, be- 
seechingly, “that I shall not be blown up? 
that I shall not—” 


ted mischief against the doctor, (reader, our, “ Yes, yes! only come down among us and 
tall man was reallyan M.D.) They had laid | we'll promise anything,” cried they with one 
their little heads together and planned and_ voice. 
puzzled, and puzzled and planned how it was| So down he came; but for some time kept 
to be done. O! ah! they have itnow. Good!) them in continued laughter by dodging them 
They will tie a bunch of crackers to his coat in all quarters, as though yet afraid of mur- 
tail, and then set fire to it; “it will be so derous intent. By degrees, though, all was 
amusing,” say they, “to see him jump about!” restored to order and quiet. The contents 
“ Yes, indeed!” said the eldest; “if only he | of the “Christmas tree” were distributed — 
will not run against mamma, or upset the | The children gave presents to the parents and 
tables!” to all in the house,—something of their own 
“Or hit his head against the ceiling!” added handiwork they were,—and, finally, after read- 
the next. |ing and prayer, kissing and being kissed, “ the 
“Or tumble down the Christmas tree !” con- | six” were given to the care of the good Elsie 
tinued the third. and by her stowed quietly away in bed. 
“Or run away and leave us!” suggested the! And now turn we to the elder ones of the 
fourth. family. Aunt Jane, as I had always been 


“Or get frightened!” added the little four | allowed to call her, not beeause she was 


year’s old pet. | really my aunt, but because I loved her as 


The youngest said nothing; but she looked | such, and had begged the privilege of so 
up and clapped her hands, as though heartily | calling her—was a large, fine looking, noble 
acquiescing in all that had been said. minded woman. Well educated she was in 

So it was voted a thing tobe. The “crack-|the true sense of the word; and she had 
ers” purchased—all was in readiness; and no | taught her “ six” to be as nearly like her as 
sooner was the doctor’s head seen through the branch can be like the vine. True, each 
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had its peculiar characteristics; but at heart 
they were one and the same, good, well- 
meaning children. And O, how they loved 
the mother! No wonder she grew not old; 
(for, notwithstanding the doctor’s assertion 
that “she was growing so before her time,” 
and the forty summers which she had in truth 
seen, she was still a young-looking woman ;) 
no wonder, | say, that she grew not, seeming- 
ly, old; or that people thougnt her “ much 
too young to be the mother of so many.’ 

But these very “so many” give the key to the 
secret. Each one, as it had been given her, 


was folded to her heart with a newer, warmer | 


love, if, indeed, it were possible. “ My God, 
I thank thee!” she had murmured, as the sixth 
was placed in her arms, “ Help, O! help me 
to guide it aright!” 

And how hard and yet how easily she 
strove to manage them! No harsh word 
ever escaped her lips. If indeed one ever 
rose there, she staid it till the feeling had 
passed, and all was peace. When she cor- 
rected, it was in love; yet when her word 
was given, it was law; and this the children 
knew at the outset. She taught them to love 
one another, so that there were seldom brawls 
at home. She taught them, also, to love all, 
everybody; to be kind to, and kindly treat, 
everything. Ah! they were good children, 
and through them was the mother’s youth 
renewed. <A better fountain this than the 
one which the Spaniard sought. 
the true fountain ! 

And Mr. Gordon? He was just worthy to 
be the husband of such a woman, and the 
father of such children. A good and talented 
lawyer he was, dignified and noble in his 
bearing, warm and ‘affectionate in his disposi- 
tion. “At the bar one would never have | 
dreamed that he could be the companion of) 
children; but, if you had followed him home, 
if you hi ad entered their commodious and well- 
lighted parlors of an evening, you might have 
found him playing “hide and go seek” with | 
the “little one;” or on the floor creeping— | 
yes, really creeping—with the whole “ six” | 
laughing and tumbling about him. Ah! it} 
was a ha ippy sight. I would wish just such a | 
Tantalus for all my bachelor friends; none | 
worse. 

In themselves, too, and in each other, were | 
these parents happy. Still they said “ Thank | 
you,” and “If you please,” to each other ; and, | 
would you believe it, reader, entres nous, [| 
found them one evening literally enacting | 
over their days of courtship again ! Mr. 
Gordon was seated in a large rocking-chair | 
before the fire, with his wife upon his knee. | 
One of her hands was carelessly playing with | 
the glossy curls which still clustered ‘about | 
his forehead, while the other was warmly) 


clasped in his. 
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‘took so much eare from the wife. 


attending to the doctor. 


Ay, it was | 


|parents before leaving Jreland, could read 


‘loved the children! 


| was * DD. L. Barnes, 


I felt somewhat embarrassed | 








‘thus to have surprised them, and hastily re. 


treated. I afterwards ascertained that it was 
no uncommon thing for them thus to sit. 
Indeed, I suspect it was a nightly custom of 
theirs. ‘Then, when we were all away and 
the house still and quiet, when their hearts 
were warmed, as it were, by the ¢ evening's 
pleasures and div ersions, they loved to renew 
their affection—to talk of the children and 
what they could do for them—to tell each 
other their joys and sorrows; in short, to 
enjoy themselves for the time, and be the 
better prepared for the morrow. 

Their one faithful domestic, the good Elsie, 
had lived with them for years. Mr. Gordon’s 
residence was in a New England village, be 
it known, where with one servant one ean get 
on nicely. ‘They were but a few miles from 
Boston, so that daily Mr. Gordon attended to 
the wants of the table. His business was in 
the city, so that this was easily done, and it 
They also 
lived very plainly, though well. Hence it was 
that the whole household found so much time 
for reading and other intellectual things, and 
that sickness was a thing almost unknown. 
And, although the doctor often transported 
himself thither, it was not with his medicine 
chest. But a word more of Elsie before 
No disrespect, if you 
please, sir. She was a genuine Irish girl, but 
of the better class, such as one cannot often 
find. She had been well trained by her 


and write, &e., and had come to this country 
merely from a desire to see more of the 
world. Faithfully had she served Mrs. Gor- 
don. Indeed, it sometimes puzzled us to tell 


' which was most interested there, the mistress 


and 


she 


Yet she well knew her place 

never departed therefrom. And O, how 
Ah! such servants are 
indeed a blessing. Mind you, I do not say 
how much Mrs. Gordon had done towards 
making her what she was, or in keeping her, 


or maid. 


iw hich | is a very rare thing in these days, so 


long contented with her situation. That I 
leave to your sagacity. 

And now for the doctor, His business, 
also, was in the city; and on his door plate 
"M. D.” ‘Dr. Barnes then 
was a bachelor, was thirty-five years of age, 
and had the reputation of being a very skilful 
man. Shall we describe him? Tall, we have 
already said he was, with broad shoulders and 
a broad chest, of course. Then, too, he had 
_a“long head,” covered with black, and—not 
very fine hair, which (excuse me, I am bound 
to tell the truth,) stuck out in all ways. His 


eyes were very dark, and partially concealed 
by heavy and overhanging brows. and long, 
‘dark lashes, 

withstanding. 


Yet it was a pleasant eye, not- 
His nose was a very good 
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nose, though somewhat large. But hismouth!|“I wish to see him in Heaven!” whispered the 
Ah! how shall I describe it? I want to tell | poor, emaciated consumptive, as she thought 
you that it was the prettiest mouth which ever | of all his sympathizing care on earth. And 
graced a gentleman’s face: that he had the |so we might go on; for those who truly knew 
sweetest smile lingering about his lips; that | him, loved him truly. 


he had the clearest, whitest teeth you ever 


saw; in short, that it was altogether perfect. | long left our elder ones. 


But, as I said before, truth is my object; and 
therefore I must say that all this natural 


beauty was spoiled, yes, wholly spoiled, by— | 


really, I dislike saying it of so sensible a 
man—by a large, dark, filthy-looking mous- 
tache. ‘There, it’s all told now, and you see 
the doctor as he is. Why he should wear 
that ugly appendage, I could never rightly 
divine, unless, indeed, it was to please the 
ladies; or vex them, moreover. I have heard 
both reasons assigned. Vex them, indeed! 
Well, I am glad it does, if they will persist in 
wearing them; but please them! that I am 
ashamed to write. Nevertheless, it does 
please some, or at least they pretend it does. 
“They look so noble, manly, foreign,” I 
heard one remark, not long since. Fy! like 
foreign things better than home ones? Shame 
on you forit! Astothe “manly.” Methinks, 
were I a gentleman, I'd rather wear it on my 
forehead than on my lips. But to the doctor 
again. He was quite a “ladies man”—rather 
too much of a one. We sometimes thought, 
albeit we liked our share, nevertheless. All 
the ladies, particularly the young and unmar- 
ried ones, liked him. How could he help it, 
he sometimes asked. Could he tell them they 
shouldn’t love him? that they shouldn’t shower 
smiles and soft words upon him? Moreover. 
should he refuse to go to them, even if he did 
think they were not very ill when they so often 
sent for him? or should he fail to prescribe 
for them when they “ were just going by and 
called” at his office? “ No, indeed,” he would 
add, laughingly, “he couldn’t injure their 
feelings thus.” The kind-hearted man! 

Ah, well! the doctor was a good man, not- 
withstanding his weaknesses. He was truly 
and sincerely benevolent. Never a poor per- 
son called on him who went unrelieved away. 
No poverty-stricken one sent for him either 
by night or by day, and was refused. No 


“little one,” either among the rich or poor of , Children come. 


his patients, was ever neglected. (N.B. Per- 
haps this was why the mothers liked him so 
well.) And can one sincerely love little 
children and not be good at heart? I trow 
not. Yet the doctor did all his good deeds so 
quietly, so unostentatiously, that few knew 
them. “He was so kind to my brother!” I 
heard a poor, sorrowing sister exclaim, as a 
tear moistened her cheek. “He was so good 
to me, coming and coming without pay,” said 
a poor, lone widow. “He so faithfully 
watched over my child, sitting by its couch 








But your pardon, good reader; we have 
Will we return? 
“The dear things!” exclaimed Aunt Jane, 
as the children’s footsteps were no longer 
heard, “how much happiness one has in 
them !” 
“That one does!” answered the father, 
earnestly, as he cast a look of affectionate 
pride upon his wife. And do not call him 
unmanly, reader, when I tell you there was a 
tear in his eye. Of heart-felt happiness and 
overflowing gratitude it was. 
The doctor looked at him—looked at them 
both, then added, “ They are good children.” 

“ Heaven be thanked that they are!” replied 
Aunt Jane, with filling eyes. 

“ Yourselves be thanked first of all,” added 
the doctor, quickly, “ and through you, Heaven, 
If all could be as happy as are you—if all 
could be as happy in their children, then might 
one be willing to marry.” 

“ And why may not all be thus?” asked Mr. 
Gordon. 

“ Because—because,” answered the doctor, 
“because. They do not go rightly to work. 
They do not make home happy. They fall 
out; they wrangle. They make the children 
cross and fretful. Heaven spare me! But 
really, homes are so only in name; at least, 
many of them. Is it not so, Mrs. Clare? is it 
not so?” asked he, turning to me. 

“That it is!” answered I, warmly. 

“But why, why is it thus?” asked Aunt 
Jane, turning to me. Reader, in former days 
I had been a teacher, and consequently so- 
journed in many homes. From this Aunt 
Jane thought I had good opportunities for 
judging. 

“There are many reasons,” replied I. “ First 
of all, people who are never fit to come to- 
gether at all, meet, fall in love,—now Cupid 
pardon me !—or think they do, marry, and, as 
a matter of course, are miserable. Delicate, 
foolishly reared, indolent daughters wed thus. 
The little health there was, 
goes. The mother becomes dispirited, dis- 
heartened, and falls into all manner of notions 
and whims; and the children fall—into bad 
management, and error, and evil of all kinds, 
The husband gets impatient, scolds, whips 
and threatens. Everybody is annoyed. The 
/home that should be, becomes a hell that is.” 

Aunt Jane looked up in astonishment. This 
language sounded — e's; to her. But the 
doctor quickly added, “ You are right, Mrs. 
Clare, quite right. I see how itis. °Tis in 
the wrong training of the daughters mainly. 


| 





night after night!” said the bereaved parents. : Heaven grant that you may direct yours im 
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the right—that you may make her a good 
daughter, a good mother! that you may—” 

“But my child is a son,” added I, laughing 
at his earnestness and forgetfulness. 

“No matter, no matter,’ added he. “Only 
in advance, perhaps. In the meantime you 
can make him a good son and father; then he 
will help to train the daughters.” 

You see, reader, the doctor could take long 
strides mentally as well as bodily. 

But, becoming sober again, | asked, “ And 
why do you not marry, thus doing your part 
towards a reformation? you who so well 
know how ?” 

He looked at me increduously, at first ; but 
finding me sincerely in earnest, “ Truly, be- 
cause I fear the daughters of the present day. 
They are superficial, frivolous and vain alto- 
gether. There isnocharacterinthem. They 
are mere dolls, butterflies, playthings! Heaven 
preserve me!” 

“ But,” continued Mr. Gordon, casting upon 
his wife a glance of earnestness, “all are not 
thus. Is not my case an exception?” 

“ Ay, truly, it is! but that was a few years 
ago. We are every succeeding generation 
becoming worse and worse. Do we not know 
it to be thus? Do not all the ladies now-a- 
days become invalids? Will they not all have 
invalid daughters? and will it not go on thus 
till we are good for nothing, just nothing ?” 

“But extend your arm and do all you can 
towards rescuing one, only one,” added I.— 
“*Peradventure for one righteous man,’ &c.” 

“No,no; I dare not! I should be deceived. 
I should not find my divinity. I should not—” 

“Hold! hold! There it is,” laughingly in- 
terrupted Mr. Gordon. “I see! You are 
looking for perfection—for divinity. You 
will never find it on earth. Here in mortal 
flesh all have their faults—all go sometimes 
astray. But rather than censure them, let us 
look at home. Let us well examine our own 
hearts and see if therein dwells no evil thing. 
Ah! how well might all exclaim with Burns, 
that true poet of Nature, 

** O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us ! 


It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.”’ 


“Or better still,’ continued Mrs. Gordon, 
“with Christ; ‘ He that is without sin among 

ou, let him first cast a stone.’” 

“ Well, well, you are all becoming too earn- 
est for me,” said the doctor. “ But I have 
another reason for not marrying; and a more 
weighty one, perhaps.” 

“And pray what is it?” asked I, quickly ; 
for I had set my heart on having the doctor 
married. Between you and I, reader, it was 
“high time.” He was advancing in years.— 


Moreover, all physicians need wives as well 
as all ministers, It may oftentimes keep 





An Evening at Aunt Jane’s. 


| peace in a parish, and among the patients —~ 


|“ Disunion, rather!” say you? Did I hear 
‘rightly? Pshaw! “Offend mammas and 


| chill the daughters!” did you add? Folly? | 
‘say. “Less practice—less interest in’ the 
preaching,’ do you persist in saying? Yes, 
yes! I see! But— 

“I would be wealthy,” continued the doe- 
tor, not at all divining my thoughts. «[ 
|would not marry until I were so. I would 
not dwell in poverty.” 
| Now, shade of Solon! just hear,” cried 
Mr. Gordon. “Such nonsense! Did ever one 

see? Why, I married my wife here, with only 
my profession and good prospects. And have 
| we not been comfortable? Have we not been 
constantly rising? (He was considered quite 
| wealthy now.) Have we not been happy? 
| Have we not done everything for the children? 
| Have we not—” 

“Hold! hold!” cried the doctor. “TI tell 
you all have not your good fortune. All do 
not find a wife like yours. All do not get on 
so well in the world. All—but no matter— 
*Tis not for me to marry thus. No, no! I 
| know better.” 

“QO wisdom!” cried I. 
ie Blindfolded !” chimed in Aunt Jane, laugh- 
ing. 

“ Now hear me,” said I, earnestly. “If only 
I might be allowed to speak for the ladies, it 
should be in this wise. I would say that 
wealth is not essential to happiness—that we 
might, indeed, get on well without it. If 
there be only true affeetion in the heart, con- 
tentment in the mind, and a good degree of 
intelligence in the head, then a couple will do. 
Then they will get on nicely.” 

“All very well for you, Mrs. Clare, who 
never look higher—who are so very republican 
in your tastes and feelings,—pardon me,—but 
I say all very well for you who would be con- 
tented anywhere, so you only had a quiet 
home and a loving husband.” 

“ And a noble boy,” added I. 

“Yes, yes! all very well for you, I repeat. 
But it wouldn’t do for me. No, no indeed! 
I would live in luxury. I would be surround- 
ed by splendorand elegance. My wife should 
move there a ‘fairy queen.’ The breeze from 
orange groves should fan our cheeks. Poetry, 
painting and statuary should charm the eye. 
Music should intoxicate the soul—” 

“And happiness, perhaps, run out at the 
door,” interrupted Mr. Gordon, laughing 
heartily. 

“ And the children die spendthrifts,” added 
Aunt Jane. 

“ And the doctor of the gout,” continued I, 
joining in the laugh. 

“Good night! good night!” exclaimed our 
hero, as he, too, engaged in the laugh, and, 
catching a light from the table, took his exit. 
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He had been there too often not to know 
where was the “ guest chamber.” 

For a few moments we continued the con- 
versation. 

“Only see now,” said Mr. Gordon, “ what 
folly! Really, did I not know the doctor to 
be a sensible man, notwithstanding all this 
‘fol de rol,’ 'd be inclined to vote him from 
civilized society.” 

“But he is—he is!” said Aunt Jane, earn- 
estly. “These are only false notions floating, 
mist-like, about the horizon of his better na- 
ture. Depend upon it, they have no deeper 
foundation. All will yet be clear and bright.” 

“And I strongly suspect,” added I, “ that 
he does not more than half believe himself, 
even while speaking. Moreover, I have a 
presentiment that he is, in reality, on the very 
eve of matrimony; and is only saying all this 
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to shut our eyes.” 
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“But would he so deceive us?” asked Aunt 
Jane, with a sober countenance. 

“Ha! ha! I see!” said Mr. Gordon. * Yes, 
yes!” continued he, musingly. “ Of that which 
a man thinks most, that will he speak. Yes, 
Mrs. Clare, you are right! Jane,” continued 
he, turning to his wife,“hold in readiness 
your best congratulations; for I forsee they 
will soon be needed. And you, Mrs. Clare,” 
added he, as I took the light to go to my 
room, (I was spending the holidays there, 
while my husband was away on business,) 
“you deserve a medal for your penetration.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” said I, as I bade 
them “ good night” and left the room. 

Whether I was right or not in my conjec- 
ture, the reader shall know as soon as I; that 
ie if our good editor will allow me to tell 

em. 





TO MY GREEN MOUNTAIN HOME. 


BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON. 


O nome of my heart, thou green land of my child- 
hood, 
How often in dreams I revisit thy bowers ; 
Where in life’s merry morning I roam’d through 
the wildwood, scented flowers. 
And braided bright wreaths from thy sweet- 
When night’s dusky wing casts its shade on the 
fountains, 
And slumber hath seal’d the dull eyelids of pain ; 
My soul wanders free o’er thine evergreen moun- 


tains, 
And breathes the fresh air of its childhood again. 


How < by Zamoille’s winding stream have I wan- 
er’d, 
To gather the blossoms that border’d its tide ; 
While on the dim future I thoughtfully ponder’d, 
Nor deem’d that misfortune or woe might betide. 
O then my young spirit knew nought of that sorrow 
That shed its fell blight in the sad after-years ; 
For Hope, the deceiver, illumin’d each morrow 
With the hues which at eve in the rainbow ap- 


pears. 


But the pinions of sorrow my pred have shaded, 
And darkness and gloom the glad sky overcast ; 
And each glowing wreath that young fancy had 
braided, 
Is wither’d and sere in affliction’s chill blast. 





ad memory listens to deep wailing voices 
That ring from the past, like the echoes that 
swell, [joices ; 
When with uplifted wing the strong whirlwind re- | 
As ¢: eve bright visions they toll the ad 
ell. 








And now when the morn is unfurling her pinions, 
And crowning the hill-tops with roseate light, 
My soul wanders back to the starry dominions 
9 young spirit revell’d in buoyant de- 
ight. 
When thought with a seraph wing swept the blue 
ocean 
That circles above us, so boundless and lone; 
*Till gaining that shore, with a blissful emotion, 
I = with the throng round the glorious 
rone. 


I yearn for the days when amid the sweet clover, 
I gather’d the strawberry luscious and red; 
Or carelessly rambled the forest hills over, 
Where the wintergreen blush’d in its brown 
mossy bed. 
When my spirit was free as the wild bird that 
singeth 
Her matins of praise when the young morning 
smiles ; 
Or the soul-stirring chorus the sea-minstrel ringeth, 
When the hurricane sweeps o’er the palm-cov- 
er’d isles. 


| But youth’s fairy visions have faded for ever, 


And Hope’s glowing taper is shrouded in gloom ; 
I muse on the banks of Time’s swift flowing river, 
And sigh for the quiet, and rest of the tomb. 
One star-beam alone, that illumin’d existence, 
And — its rich splendors o’er life’s dawning 
SKY 5 
Still gleams through the vistas, that ope in the 
distance, 
And points the worn pilgrim to mansions on high. 
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SCENES FROM THE POETS. 


A yourTnu rode forth from his childhood’s home, 
Through the crowded paths of the world to roam, 
And the green leaves whispered, as he passed, 
‘Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast ? 


** Knew’st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long wouldst thou linger in doubt and fear; 

Thy heart’s light Janghter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the spring’s wild 
flowers. 


“‘ Under the arch by our mingling made, 
Thou and thy brother have gaily played ; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 
But as ye have met there—oh! never more!” 


On rode the youth—and the boughs among, 
Thus the free birds o’er his pathway sung: 
“* Wherefore so fast unto life away? 

Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our lay! 


“Thou mayst come to the summer woods again, 
And thy heart have no echo to greet their strain ; 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell— 

A change must pass o’er thee—farewell, farewell 


9? 
H 





| On rode the youth :—and the founts and streams 

| Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams : 
—‘* We have been thy playmates through many a 
Wherefore thus leave us?—oh! yet delay! {[day, 


| ** Listen but once tothe sound of our mirth! 
| For thee ’tis a melody passing from earth. 
| Never again wilt thou find in its flow, 
The peace it could once on thy heart bestow, 


** Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s glee, 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free ; 
Passion and sorrow its depth will have stirred, 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 


«Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part— 
What should it do for a burning heart? 

Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshest rill, 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still. 


‘* Farewell !—when thou comest again to thine own, 
Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone ; 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer! farewell, farewell !”’ 


[Mrs. Hemans’ Nature’s FAREWELL. 
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THE SCARLET LETTER: 
A ROMANCE. BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


No writer has this country produced, that | soldier—he stood firmly on the pedestal of 
js more distinctive than Nathaniel Hawthorne. | his gallant services ; and, himself secure in the 
Familiar to us all is that quaintness of man-_| wise liberality of the successive administra- 
ner, Which, at first simple as an old wife’s talk, tions through which he had held office, he had 
rradually beguiles us on, until we are lost| been the safety of his subordinates in many 
amidst the wildest scenes and the most ideal an hour of danger and heart-quake. General 
interests. In “The Twice-told Tales,” and | Miller was radically conservative ; a man over 
in“* The Mosses from an Old Manse,” who} whose kindly nature habit had no slight in- 
has not felt the peculiar charm of that homely | fluence ; attaching himself strongly to familiar 
New England literalness, which conceals be- | faces, and with sage J moved to change, 
neath it, fancies, often as bold as Bunyan’s, even when change might have brought un- 
and as exciting as those of Radcliffe. The questionable improvement. Thus, on taking 
present story develops all the peculiarities of charge of my department, I found few but 
the author’s genius, but of his genius put aged men. ‘They were ancient sea captains, 
forth with a strength beyond any former ef-| for the most part, who, after being tost on 
fort. It has the unmistakeable stamp on it every sea, and standing up sturdily against 
of the writer’s mind, yet there is a sort of life’s tempestuous blast, had finally drifted 
power in it which we did not expect, though into this quiet nook; where, with little to dis- 
it does not surprise us. It is the most de-|turb them, except the periodical terrors of a 
cisive production of the author, and one of the | Presidential election, they one and all acquir- 
remarkable stories of the age. ed a new lease of existence. Though by no 

The Introduction is an opening that will | means less liable than their fellow-men to age 
detain the reader on the threshold of the feast. | and infirmity, they had evidently some talis- 
This part of the volume gives a new illustra-| man or other that kept death at bay. Two 
tion to the old truism, that with genius no| or three of their number, as I was assured, 
topic is exhausted. We had no idea that the | being gouty and rheumatic, or perhaps bed- 
machinery of neglected documents could ever | ridden, never dreamed of making their appear- 
be used again, without causing the reader to | ance at the Custom House, during a large 
yawn at the beginning of a tale, and deterring | part of the year; but, after a torpid winter, 


him from going further. But, then, we al-| would creep out into the warm sunshine of 


‘ways connected such documents with the li-)| May or June, go lazily about what they term- 
brary of an old eastle, or the concealments of | ed duty, and, at their own leisure and conve- 
an old church: it was new to us, indeed,—to | nience, betake themselves to bed again. I 
find that the materials of a romance could be | must plead guilty to the charge of abbreviat- 





secreted in a Custom House. Not less new to! ing the official breath of more than one of 


us, and as delightful as new, the poetry and | these venerable servants of the republic.— 
pathos with which as with a halo and mist of | They were allowed, on my representation, to, 
faney and emotion, he encireles that old Cus- | rest from their arduous labors, and soon after- 
tom House: enlivened with gleamings of hu-| wards—as if their sole principle of life had 
mor, that fitfully and mildly irradiate them.— | been zeal for their country’s service; as I 
Thus we might characterize the whole of the | verily believe it was—withdrew to a better 
preparatory matter. The following passage,| world. It is a pious consolation to me, that, 
in allusion to his official relations and com-| through my interference, a sufficient space 
panions, we venture to transcribe: was allowed them for repentance of the evil 
“T doubt greatly—or rather, I do not doubt | and corrupt practices, into which, as a matter 
at all—whether any public functionary of the | of course, every Custom House officer must 
United States, either in the civil or military be supposed to fall. Neither the front nor 
line, has ever had such a patriarchal body of, the back entrance of the Custom House opens 
veterans under his orders as myself. ‘The | on the road to Paradise. 
whereabouts of the Oldest Inhabitant was at! “The greater part of my officers were 
once settled, when I looked at them. For) Whigs. It was well for their venerable bro- 
upwards of twenty years before this epoch, therhood, that the new Surveyor was not a 
the independent position of the Collector had | politician, and, though a faithful Democrat in 
kept the Salem Custom House out of the principle, neither received nor held his office 
whirlpool of political vicissitude, which makes | with any reference to political services. Had 
the tenure of office generally so fragile. Ait been otherwise,—had an active politician 
soldier—New England’s most distinguished been put into his influential post, to. assume 
22 
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the easy task of making head against a Whig 
Collector, whose infirmities withheld him from 
the personal administration of his office,— 
hardly a man of the old corps would have 
drawn the breath of official life, within a month 
after the exterminating angel had come up the 
Custom House steps. According to the re- 
ceived code in such matters, it would have 
been nothing short of duty, in a politician, to 
bring every one of those white heads under 
the axe of the guillotine. It was plain enough 
to discern, that the old fellows dreaded some 
such discourtesy at my hands. It pained, and 
at the same time amused me, to behold the 
terrors that attended my advent; to see a fur- 
rowed cheek, weather-beaten by half a century 
of storm, turn ashy pale at the glance of so 
harmless an individual as myself; to detect, 
as one or another addressed me, the tremor 
of a voice, which, in long-past days, had been 
wont to bellow through a speaking-trumpet, 
hoarsely enough to frighten Boreas himself to 
silence. They knew, these excellent old per- 
sons, that, by all established rule,—and, as 
regarded some of them, weighed by their own 
lack of efficiency for business,—they ought to 
have given place to younger men, more ortho- 


dox in polities, and altogether fatter than them- | 


selves to serve ourcommon Unele. I knew 
it too, but could never quite find in my heart 
to act upon the knowledge. Much and de- 


servedly to my own discredit, therefore, and | 


considerably to the detriment of my official 
conscience, they continued, during my incum- 
bencey, to ereep about the wharves, and loiter 
up and down the Custom House steps. They 


spent a good deal of time, also, asleep in their | 


accustomed corners, with their chairs tilted 
back against the wall; awaking, however, once 


or twice in a forenoon, to bore one another | 


with the several thousandth repetition of old 
sea-stories, and mouldy jokes, that had grown 
to be pass-words and countersigns among 


them. 


“The discovery was soon made, I imagine, 
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| wax, all the avenues of the delinquent vessel, 

Instead of a reprimand for their previous ne- 
| gligence, the case seemed rather to require an 
-eulogium on their praiseworthy caution, after 
the mischief had happened ; a grateful recog. 
nition of the promptitude of their zeal, the mo. 
|ment that there was no longer any remedy!” 
| The sketch of the “Old Inspector” is per- 
fect: but we cannot extract it. To attempt 
_to give an idea of it in other than the author's 
words would be presumption, and to curtail 
it, would be to do it violence. No picture 
‘that we remember in Addison or Goldsmith 
excels it. Hawthorne was a Custom House 
| officer that he might draw, the “Old Inspec- 
tor ;” and glad, hearty laughter will the “In. 
|spector” provoke, when Cabinets and their 
‘changes will be the lumber of old Time. The 
old Inspector lived, it seems, a life, in which 
‘the cares of office never spoiled his appetite, 
in which no sickly fancies or laborious 
thoughts disturbed digestion. Happy, how- 
ever, though he was according to the measure 
of his faculties, and the activity of his fune- 
tions, his course of life was not entirely un- 
jtroubled. It had its painful incidents, but 
\they were not many. “The chief tragic 
event of the old man’s life, our historian tells 
us, was his mishap with a certain goose, which 
lived and died some twenty or forty years 
ago; a goose of most promising figure, but 
which at table proved so inveterately tough, 
that the carving knife would make no impres- 
sion on its carcass, and it could only be di- 
vided with an axe and ahand-saw.” In happy 
contrast to this is the sketch of General Mil- 
ler, serious, appreciating, happily conceived, 
‘and written with an impressive and kindly 
eloquence. 

The slight personal revealings which he 
gives of himself are not the least in the at- 
tractions of this introduction. We doubt not 
that all who sympathize with literature, and 
| with its place in American culture and Ameri- 
/can fame, have feelings and opinions connect- 










that the new Surveyor had no great harm in | ed with the dismissal of Mr. Hawthorne, with 
him. So. with lightsome hearts, and the happy | which party tendencies have no concern— 
consciousness of being usefuliy employed,— ; Whatever may be our thought concerning the 
in their own behalf, at least, if not for our | matter, we cannot regret the result; since 














beloved country,—these good old gentlemen 
went through the various formalities of office. 
Sagaciously, under their spectacles, did they 
peep into the holds of vessels! Mighty was 
their fuss about little matters, and marvellous, 
sometimes, the obtuseness that allowed great- 
er ones to slip between their fingers! 
ever such a mischance ocecurred,—when a 
wagon-load of valuable merchandize had been 


smuggled ashore, at noonday, perhaps, and | 
directly beneath their unsuspicious .noses,—_ 


nothing could exceed the vigilance and alacri- 
ty with which they proceeded to lock, and 
betiditeck, and secure with tape and sealing- 


When- | 


humanity is the gainer and the Custom House 
no loser: for though humanity might lose a 
poet in the Custom House, there is not much 
danger that the Custom House will lose many 
officers in poetry. Yet, as our author found 
the hint of his story in the Custom House, we 
are thankful to those who put him in: as he 
could not use it while he remained there, we 
are benefitted by those who turned him out. 
It is a deep, dark, strange and solemn story ; 
deep, dark, strange and solemn in its scene, 
narrative, characters,—in the meanings which 
it conceals and in the moral which it implies. 


| Though most distinctly told, there is yet a 
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mystic and a mythic obscurity around it. It 
is well placed in an age of witchcraft—in an 
age when religious feeling allied itself with 
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woman, our author finely brings out in the 


whole character of Hester; but especially in 


ferocious superstitions, and when the moral | 


sense was a kind of internal savageism, ere 


the land was cleared of the Indian; when the | 
settlements in New England were yet girded | 


by dismal forests, and the minds of New Eng- 
land were ruled over by dismal doctrines, the 


her conduct on the pillory. 

Among other magnates of the colony, two 
clergymen are present. One is the grave and 
elderly Mr. Wilson; a man of much experi- 
ence; quiet in his preaching, and sober in his 
godliness. The other is Mr. Dimmesdale; 


young, handsome, and a man of genius; a 


events of this story are supposed to have oc- | 
curred, and its personages to have lived. A. 


crowd is gathered rounda prisondoor. Faces 
are anxious and expectant. The door opens, 


’ 
j 


| 


man distinguished in general repute, for a 
piety to which good men grown hoary in the 
service of God did homage; a man of match- 
less eloquence—uniting, as it seemed, a ser- 


and out from the jail there comes a woman fn | aph’s zeal to a prophet’s speech. This is the 
the bloom of youth and beauty. An infant, | man that is called on to exhort Hester to make 
some three months old, clings alarmed to her | confession as to who is the partner of her sin. 


neck. On her breast she wears, shaped from 
scarlet cloth, and elegantly embroidered, the 
letter—A. This woman is Hester Prynne, 
an immigrant in the colony of about two 
years. She is to stand in the pillory, and this 
Scarlet Letter is the initial of her sin and of her 
shame. She might have been punished with 
death according to the severe laws of the co- 
lony; but as many mitigating circumstances 
plead in her behalf, she is to be exposed on 
the pillory, and to wear this letter for life— 
Not impudently, yet firmly she ascends; she 
stands upon the scaffold; she listens respect- 
fully to the admonition of the clergy; she 
bears bravely the gaze of the crowd, and only 
once she shrinks,—she sees, as she looks into 
that crowd, the pallid face of an elderly and 
deformed man. He is her husband: he had 
staid behind in Europe: and thus exposed, she 
saw him in a strange land for the first time. 
The moment passed. There was yet another 
soul present, bound to the spirit of the woman 
by a stronger and a darker interest. 

The woman here exposed is a sinner—but 
she has sinned after the manner of woman, 
and even in sin appears a whole woman, in 
weakness and in strength. The meanness 
and degradation, which man displays in his 
transgression, is often in strange contrast with 
the firmness—even grandeur which woman 
sometimes shows in hers. The deeper crimes 
of man come from his passions and his appe- 
tites; the most grievous sins of woman are 
frequently from her heart. Thus, while guilt 
in man is selfishness—guilt in woman may be 
sacrifice. While it bears down man to cow- 
ardly degradation, it may display in woman 
some of her most heroic qualities. Even, as 
in this instance, with a love sincere, though 





The venerable Mr. Wilson has exhausted all 
his skill and failed. Regarding the persua- 
siveness of his younger colleague as not to 
be resisted, he urges the evidently unwilling 
priest to use this persuasiveness on the un- 
yielding culprit. The youthful priest does 
pour out an impressive sermon; a sad sermon 
it is, a sermon sounding with the melancholy 
of despair. Sincere, it is yet ambiguous.— 
Hester’s ear might take it, and not falsely, as 
an exhortation to speak out; but her woman’s 
heart would feel it truly, as an appeal to hold 
her peace. Hester does hold her peace. We 
can here easily see, that her exhorter is at her 
mercy, and that he is the companion of her 
guilt. She steps down from the stage of her 
exposure, to wear upon her bosom the Scar- 
let Letter, until it shall burn into her flesh 
and blood, through heart and soul, and scorch 
all her moral and her Jiving womanhood. But, 
since the muse of Eschylus made men stand 
aghast by pictures of awe and sorrow, was 
ever a more tragic group than we have here 
presented to the imagination? Here is the 
unconscious infant that shall never know a 
father; here is the exposed mother, whose 
sin has all the pain of open shame for herself, 
and the burden of concealment for another; 
without any remorse for the man she has de- 
serted; without any support from the man 
she has loved. And here are these two men, 
—not revealed to each other or to the people, 
yet confronted spirit to spirit—and by a sort 
of occult instinct, present mind to mind—the 
one, an unloved husband—the other, his loved, 
but wretched rival. What group more deso- 
late was ever brought together? 

This tragic -power in the opening deepens 
in the progress of the story; and passions, in- 


unhappy and unblest, she can still be faithful | cidents and persons are fraught with it to the 


to the last, and strong as a martyr. 


She will | end. We feel it in the oath of Hester to her 


bear all tortures and all shames, and no power | husband, in that sad interview when she 
can wring out the secret which she has locked | swears not to discover her relation to him: 


within her heart. 


In the faith which will en-| we feel it in the anguish with which she be- 


dure disgrace, and endure it in a solitary si-| holds the malign influence that the wily and 
lence, woman has ever proved her superiority | revengeful man exercises on the priest, in 


to man. This attribute in the moral being of, whom he knows he has found his rival, in 
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whom he secures his victim: we feel it in that 
force of sorrow which, after years have fled, 
leads her to break up this companionship, and 
in the desperate efforts which she makes to 
arouse in her lover the courage and resolve 
of manhood. There is a Grecian sublimity in 
the manner in which she meets and goes 
through her destiny. Year after year she 
lives solitary, yet not selfish; unsocial, but 
not inhuman; strong, but not ungentle. She 
works for her living; nurtures her child; and 
does, besides, aught she can of neighborly 
charity. She still wears the letter, but few 
attach the original significance to it: nay, so 
conciliating is patience, so powerful is the 
might of uncomplaining endurance, that this 
letter, from a symbol of infamy, comes at last 
to stand for loving and honorable meanings. 
The child grows apace, and is a thing of 
dreamful beauty—an infant witchery—a mix- 
ture of the human and the unearthly—an in- 
carnate loveliness—which we know not how 
to name, whether to call it an embodied angel 
from the skies, or an embodied fairy from the 
woods, 
let letter on her garment; the tortured priest 
—bears his, burning in his breast. The fire 
that is never quenched consumes him; the 
worm that never dies devours him; and the 
enemy that cannot forgive, looks on, and glo- 
ries in his sufferings. They have done their 
work, They have worn out his life. The 
scarlet letter has done its work. Hester, 
reckless of a society who had so bruised her, 
would now quit it, and take the priest along 
with her. 
deep prose tragedy, great cloquence, and a 
most profound searching in‘o human passion 
—with dashes of poetic sunshine, the brighter 
for the gloom. The interview between Hes- 
ter and Dimmesdale, after so many years of 
shame on her side, and so many of secret re- 
morse on his, in the silent and secluded forest, 
is a scene of sorrow and joy, and of inward 
human struggle, upon which we pondered in 
long reflection and with thoughtful admiration. 
It is a pregnant page out of the volume of hu- 
manity. Then, in contrast with these situations 
and persons so agitated with sad memories 
and excited passions, is the child at the brook, 
questioning its babble, and giving the meaning 
of its own sweet fancies to the music of its 


ripple! But life must no more wrestle with 
remorse. ‘The time has come for confession, 


and confession ends in death, While the 
minister temporarily meditates flight, and has 
not yet resolved upon confession: while his 
brain reels between desire and conviction, be- 
tween earthly escape and spiritual martyrdom, 
he is visited by a series of temptations, gro- 
tesque — strange—fascinating—illusive—ter- 
rible. Extraordinary as these are, every man 
has that in his experience which will convince 





The outcast woman wears her sear- | 


There is,in this portion of this | 
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him of their reality. This is a great piece of 
psychological painting; and so, too, with a 
dramatic grandeur in addition, is the close of 
the minister’s life. The people and the fathers 
of the people are assembled. It is election 
day. The preacher has pronounced a sermon, 
which the council and the multitude throb 
under as a voice from heaven. The priest is 
on the pinnacle of fame for sanctity and ge- 
nius. Hester Prynne stands near the pillory, 
on which seven years before she was exposed, 
| Throngs have left the church, they are coming 
| towards this seaffold. The preacher, pale and 
'tettering, is among them. Here the minister 
|stops: with Hester and her child he ascends 
the scaffold, in the presence of the bewildered, 
| the astonished assembly. 


“*People of New England” cried he, with 
|a voice that rose over them, high, solemn and 
| majestie.—yet had always a tremor through 
‘it, and sometimes a shriek, struggling up out 
of a fathomless depth of remorse and woe— 
‘ye, that have loved me !—ye, that have deem- 
'ed me holy!—behold me here, the one sinner 
(of the world! At last!—at last!—I stand 
upon the spot where, seven years since, I 
should have stood; here, with this woman, 
whose arm, more than the little strength 
wherewith I have crept hitherward, sustains 
me, at this dreadful moment, from grovelling 
down upon my face! Lo, the scarlet letter 
which Hester wears! Ye have all shuddered 
atit! Wherever her walk hath been,—where- 
ever, so miserably burdened, she may have 
‘hoped to find repose—it hath cast a lurid 





| gleam of awe and horrible repugnance round 
about her. But there stood one in the midst 
of you, at whose brand of sin and infamy ye 
have not shuddered !’ 

“Tt seemed, at this point, as if the minister 
must leave the remainder of his secret undis- 
closed. But he fought back the bodily weak- 
ness,—and, still more, the faintness of heart, 
—that was striving for the mastery with him. 
He threw off all assistance, and stepped pas- 
sionately forward a pace before the woman 
and the child. 

“<Tt was on him” he continued, with a kind 
of fierceness ; so determined was he to speak 
out the whole. ‘God’s eye beheld it! The 
angels were for ever pointing at it! The 
Devil knew it well, and fretted it continually 
with the touch of his burning finger! But he 
hid it cunningly from men, and walked among 
you with the mien of a spirit, mournful be- 
cause so pure in a sinful world!—and sad, 
because he missed his heavenly kindred! Now, 
at the death-hour, he stands up before you! 
He bids you look again at Hester’s scarlet 
letter! He tells you, that, with all its myste- 
rious horror, it is but the shadow of what he 
| bears on his own breast, and that even this, 















his own red stigma, is no more than the type ' 
of what has seared his inmost heart !” 
Then, in a last and wild “farewell,” he ex. 
ires. 
The leading characters are conceived, con- 
trasted and evolved, not with artistic skill 
only, but with an in-looking soul that has 
gone far down to the deep places of the hu- 
man affections and to the mysteries of the hu- 
man will. The several individualities are ad- 
mirably sustained. It would be no fair method 
of criticism to judge them as we would per- 
sons of like condition now; for, though they 
belong to what we esteem the order of com- 
mon life, their era is so remote from ours— | 
not indeed by years, but by association—as to | 
render them inythical ; and besides the dimness | 
of tradition, there is the mystery about them | 
of peculiar and solemn destinies. ‘Their age | 
is to ours in this coyntry a sort of heroic age; | 
and they are beings created to be distinctive, | 
even in their age. ‘They are in the highest | 
sense poetic beings, and to be estimated by | 
poetic laws. Yet, by such laws we do not 
take them from the Real, by regarding them 
as of the Ideal; for the Ideal is the Real, but 
separated from all that renders the Actual, lo- 
eal, temporary and changeful—in fact, consists 
of those elements of the Real which are per- 
manent and universal. These beings are con- 
sistent with themselves, and this is all that the 
rule by which they are to be estimated re- 
quires. In the world of Art, in the world of 
Imagination, they are complete and vital uni- 
ties; and this is their proper world. Hester 
is ever the strong soul, still only with the 
strength of a soul that has sinned. Superior 
in her nature, she lives only in the force of 
nature, and ascends not into that sphere of 
spiritual being, in which to yield is to conquer, 
and to bend is to aspire, and to become lowly 
is to become sonia She is not a Christian, 
but a stoic The outward cannot conquer 
her; but neither does she conquer the out- 
ward. She has not learned the divinity of 
Christian sorrow; the godliness of its source, 
and the beauty of its manifestation. She is 
greater than her fellows: not, however, by 
heavenly, but human energy. She is too no- 
ble for revenge. She does them good, but it | 
is not meekly done. She does them good, | 
beeause good is the action of a grand spirit, | 
and hers was a grand spirit. ‘Though not | 
evangelically benevolent, she could not be | 
malevolent, vengeful, or malignant, for that 
were to be base. She earns good opinion 
without caring for it, and when she has worn 
out reproach, she despises reconciliation. In) 
taking her sin, and the odium, and the penalty 
of it, on her own isolated, absolute individuali- 
ty, we have an impressive example of mental 
and moral prowess. In bearing all the scorch- 
ing and scathing shame of it on her own un-' 
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sheltered bosom, without appeal, apology, ex- 
cuse, or equivocation, we almost forget the 
crime in the courage, and lose sight of the 
sinner in the heroine. She is not of those 
paltry creatures who will first have such en- 
joyment as sin affords and then expect to be 
petted for repenting ; creatures who seem wil- 
ling to put off their manhood, if they can evade 
retributive censure in the simulated incapacity 
of idiots or infants. But Hester was not of 
such. She would not charge her deed upon 
cireumstance or others; and odious as that 
scarlet letter was, she could not put it off, if, 
in doing so, she must put off with it the moral 
majesty of her individual personality. 
Dimmesdale, too, whether considered as a 
psychological coneeption, or as an artistic 
creation, or as a moral agent, is a character in 
which we find evidence of a genius that seems 
to have elements in common with the appa- 
rently irreconcilable minds of Coleridge and 
of Crabbe. In one sense, it is a character not 
uncommon; but the author, in opening to us 
the inward workings of it, and the spirit of 
these workings, evinces a searching and saga- 
cious intellect, acting in company with an 
imagination that is as keen in its questionings 
of actual life, as it is original in its forms of 
ideal life. Dimmesdale is not a hypocrite; 
for, then, it would be easy to paint him. He 
has committed sin, and conceals it. Still he 
is not false: he knows that he is not what he 
seems, yet he does not deceive. He has ge- 
nius which he would use rightly, and yet he 
has not rectitude. He has power, he would 
not apply his power to evil ends; but still he 
is not a good man. He has fallen, yet he is 
not a hardened, nor by habit a bad man.- He 
loves fame, reputation, glory, influence; but 
he would give the universe for the one min- 
ute’s courage which would blast them all, 
strip him to the soul, and place him a spiritual 
bankrupt and beggar before the hooting mul- 
titude. That moment, it costs him years of 
agony to gain, and his life to go through.— 
There is deep moral import for us in this 
character. It is one to tax profound atten- 
tion, and it merits the profoundest. It will 
not do to call such a mana hypocrite. It will 
not even do to say that he wanted courage, 
for a man who had courage equal to the sac- 
rifice which his trial demanded, would not be 
aman who could be exposed to such a trial. 
Our remarks on character are often extremely 


inconsistent, and often we prove ourselves to 


be fools in our criticism of folly. There are 
instances when, by giving way to sudden pas- 
sion, a man brings upon himself a measureless 


‘woe. Now, frequently, this is not so much 


the result of the deed itself as of the conceal- 


‘ment of it, and of the complications which 


belong to the concealment. Why, we ask, 
was not a frank and free confession made? 
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Let us just think below the surface, and we | 
shall discover that the coolness and the | 
strength which would be equal to the confes- | 
sion, would never be subject to the passion. | 
There are actions which are morally contra- | 
dictory, as there are terms which are logically | 
cnntradicfory ; and the latter do not more ne- | 
cessarily exclude each other than do the for- | 
mer. Dimmesdale is one of those mixed | 
characters, which, as they are the hardest to | 
judge in life, are also the hardest to. embody | 
in literature. He is an example of those | 
spiritual contrarieties, which we should find in | 
essence in the heart of every man that walks, 
could we see into it. In him, as poetry re-| 
quires, they are intensified: in substance, they 
are of the stuff of common life: it is only in| 
degree that they are ideal and romantic. His | 
being is a secret strife between passion and | 
principle; between the power of conviction | 
and feebleness of will; between desire and | 
devotion; between the consciousness of being | 
wrong and the longing to be right. With all, 
this, there is an interior centre of moral impo- | 
sition. Vanity abides in that centre. He 
lives in excitement and for effect, and the il- 
Jusion which deceives the world is not greater 
than that which deceives himself. 

Chillingworth is not a character that it is 
very pleasant tocontemplate. He is, however, 
a character to excite thought and to afford in- 
struction. His character, like the others, is 
depicted with a singular originality. But, he 
is disagreeable. Still, we find a moral use in | 
him: and we do not see, that, consistently | 
with the plot or spirit of the story, he could 
well be other than he is. Yet, however real 
or natural the fact may be, it is painful to be- 
hold, as we do iu Chillingworth, worthy quali- 
ties changed into wicked ones; to behold an 
honest, intelligent, earnest, and reflective stu- 
dent, transformed by any injury, to a mean, 
insidious, vindictive persecutor: a simulating 
and smiling villain—a deliberate and fiendish | 
assassin, who turns his mind into spiritual | 
passion by which to consume and to kill his | 
victim. 

But, then, in what a wonder of contrast to 
this hateful] and contemptible character is that 
of the enchanting little “ Pearl!” A true jewel | 
she is, glistening and gleaming with sweet, | 
yet unsettled and uncertain lustre, amidst all | 
the darker fragments of the story; a playful, 
sprite, and yet sorrowful ; a cherub that seems | 
to have lost its pathway out of heaven and_| 
found itself on earth, smiling with the sweet- | 
ness of higher spheres, yet sombre also with | 











the melancholy of this lower world. Nothing, | 
perhaps, has more tested genius, than to give | 
the ideal of childhood. We have now before 
our minds the Mignone of Goéthe, the Fenella | 
of Scott, the Little Nell of Dickens; but we) 
think that “Pearl” takes hold of our last, al-| individual to himself. 






most strongest affections, by a wildness, a 
delicacy, an enchantment, which none of them 
possess—which they certainly do not possess 
as she does, in union with a weird, wood-like, 
sylvan witchery. 

We have been thus full in our outline of 
the plot, and in our analysis of the characters, 
not that we would have our article a substi- 
tute for the story, for we suppose that all 
our readers are already familiar with this ex. 
traordinary volume: we have chosen our me- 
thod as the only by which we could naturally 
and easily indicate the impressions which have 
been left upon our mind by a tale so original 
and peculiar. Differences of opinion there 


| will be, no doubt, on the tendencies of it; but 


none, we are sure, will be as to the genius in 
it. Some might consider the moral influence 
doubtful, in a few instances; in others, the 
purpose does not seem clear or well-defined ; 
but in substance, and on the whole, no work 
which reveals, as this does, the deep places of 
our nature, which so lays bare the subtle con. 
cealments of conscience, and which so brings 
out the tragic results of passion, but must, in 
its very sadness, solemnize, instruct and pu- 
rify us. 

We have not indulged in quotation; for in 
a story so thorough in its unity, so compact 
and so condensed, we found but few passages 
that we could, without injury, displace. 

Our closing remarks must now be made. 
They must not be many, although there is no 
want of suggestiveness in our text. Genius 
working by its freedom, in a work of art, has 
no formal moral for its end. The moral 
should be in the spirit of purity and power 
with which it acts. When a spirit of purity 
and power is in the man, no badness or base- 
ness can be in the artist. You may draw fifty 
or five thousand moral influences from his 
work; you may make fifty or five thousand 
moral uses of his work; your influences and 
your uses may be right; but not one of them 
may have been in his contemplation. He 
works within boundless nature, and in con- 
formity with nature; power goes out from him 
through his creation, with an infinity of sug- 
gestiveness, and in an infinity of ways. The 
author does in the present instance faintly in- 
dicate a moral in the single word—* T'ruth.” 
But the real moral of his story covers the en- 
tire of life; any word which expressed a dan- 
ger or duty of life, would be but a part of the 
moral; the whole of it would require many 
words, significant of many dangers and many 
duties. But, as the author has chosen his 
word, we have no right to change it. We 
will only dwell on it in a few very general 
relations: as, for example, in the relation of 
society to the individual; in relation of the 
individual to society; and in relation of the 














pit 


Now in the relation of society to the indi- | 
vidual, the treatment by the community of 
Hester was void of truth; it was false; it was 
bad. Rude society has always the error of 
pushing ignominy to the utmost, and we may 
doubt if any society is yet so instructed as to 
be entirely right and true in this matter. We 
would not destroy, nay, we would not weaken 
the moral supervision of society; we would 
not strip from it the solemn right to rebuke 
and punish. The retributive action of society | 
on the individual is a part of nature; it is an 
extension of the instinct of self-preservation | 
into the wider though vaguer instinct of so- | 
cial preservation. Nor is this action without 
its individual moral use. Society becomes a | 
mirror to conscience; and in that mirror a_ 
man often, for the first time, beholds the true | 
moral image of himself. Let society punish, | 
even to death, if that must be; let society ex- 
nose, if exposure is necessary: but there is a 
coal which society has no claim to cross; 
there is a life which no criminal can forfeit— 
the life of his inward being, the very vitality | 
of his soul, the last recess of self-respect.— | 
To intrude on this is worse than murder; for 
it is an attempt to kill that which is the life | 
of life, the last retreat of hope, the last shelter | 
in which consciousness can fold itself and bear | 
existence even for an hour. Every man has | 
this while he remains a man: let him wholly | 
lose it, and in the same instant he flings off 
life. Jesus Christ, who knew all that is in|! 
man, knew how deeply, how divinely this is | 
in him, and he revered it. He would not even | 
look at the woman brought to him for judg- | 
ment, but turned away, as if he would write | 
upon the ground: and thus, while savage | 
sanctimoniousness would brand with a searlet | 
stain, he whom no one could accuse, would | 
not wound by a glance. Even the secret and | 
silent punishment of God spares this thing in | 
man; for, until remorse blackens to despair, it | 
is that by which man ever finds in some part | 
of his soul a drop of comfort. When society | 
tries to corrupt this drop, or squeeze it out, | 
then does society provoke man in his soul to | 
hate it, to resist it as a tyrant, towards whom 
resistance is virtue. 

Society may go beyond its just jurisdiction, 
but the individual reacts against the barbarism 
of society. When exposure has done all, it 
has done its worst; when nothing is concealed, 
there is no more to fear; and there can be) 
but slight excitement to shame where there | 
is no motive for gratitude. But when it is! 
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forehead, than that it should burn ever in the 
heart. Every man is pledged to society in 
the way of general honesty; but some men 
are pledged additionally by the special rela- 
tions of consecrated office. A judge may be 
tempted and he is but human; so may a priest; 
but until all sacred associations are taken 
from magistracy and priesthood, sin in judge 
or priest will ever appear darker than in other 
men. The argument will not hold which 
urges that duty is one; that it is the same in 
all men; that it belongs to humanity and not 
to office. The mere acceptance or assump- 
tion of an office is an open vow, a deliberate 
engagement; and in the degree of the trust 
given in the office are the expectations formed 
of the man. Satisfy these outwardly as a 
man may, while he is inwardly untrue, he can- 
not be at peace, except his conscience die; 
then that would be intellectual as well as 
moral death. ‘To a man with any innate no- 
bleness, no humiliation can be deeper, no 
shame more scalding, than to know that his 
life is not a reality, that his position is but 
phenomenal; and that while mistaken for a 
prophet, he is only an actor. To have any 
secret which involves such feelings is a killing 
thing. It complicates the spirit; it confuses 
motive; it deprives a man of inherent force, 
because in taking away his peace and his sim- 
plicity, it takes away his courage and his 
strength. However grand or energetic his 
efforts may be, they are but fitful and spas- 
modic ; they have no continuous life; they are 
united to no fixed centre; below the most 
rapturous applause there are the stunning 
whisperings of fear, and in the brightest noon 
of fame the inward eye will shape to itself the 
accusing spectre of remorse. The distinction 
of what is natural in morality from what is 
conventional gives no relief; for in all the per- 
manent relations of society, the natural and 
the conventional merge into the law of Trutu, 
and that is immutable and eternal. A man 
with any spiritual life in him only fears socie- 
ty because he has first condemned himself; 
and no censure from without can fatally dis- 
turb him, if it has not interpretation from 
within. “ T'hou art the man,” says the lowly 
seer to the mighty king; it was the voice in 
the heart of the king which gave import to the 
voice of the prophet, and gave it terror. 

But, though society can make no change, 
nor even conscience in aught that is dark, yet 
the best has need to watch and to be humble. 
We have all of us, potentially, the elements 


the individual that is false with society, he is| of every sin. That sin does not come into 
feeble with himself. The sense of unfitness | consciousness or commission may be a nega- 


will perplex him ; and while any moral sensi- | 
bility is alive, the sense of untruth will tor- | 
ment him. If a scarlet letter is to be worn, | 
it is greatly better that it should be stitched | 
upon the garment, ay, even branded on the! 


tion of trial and nota triumph of virtue.— 
Why should we not apply the great idea of 
our human identity, our human oneness, to 
guilt as well as to goodness? To feel that 
the situation of the direst criminal was possi- 
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344 Songs of the Affections. 


ble to any of us, seems to us truly as needful | 
to justice as to merey—a sure bond of genv- | 
ine charity. And what right have we to claim 
kindred with the saint and exclude the sinner? | 
We are of common nature with them both; | 
we are brothers in humanity ; and we sanctify 
that humanity not less by pity towards the 
sinner, than we do by aspiration towards the 
saint. But, there is a class of sins of which 
society takes no cognizance, and of which a 
man is not quick to suspect himself. ‘They 
are quiet sins, but they may become very 
deadly. They are sins of the spirit. They 
are not turbulent, but they cause often tem- 

ests of distress. Sins of the carnal passions 
went soon odious to society, but sins of the 
spirit—envy, vanity, bigotry, ambition, remain 
unrebuked, or are insensible to rebuke. The | 
sins of the outward passions begin in the | 
senses, and are in their last stage and worst 
when they reach the soul. The sins of the | 
inward passions begin in the soul, and are di- 
rect and immediate evil in the source of life. | 
But their agency does not stop within the | 
soul; it goes far abroad; and, if allied with | 
intellectual energy, it becomes as much more | 
fearful for evil in the world as THoucut is| 


greater than appetite. We would speak here, 
however, only on the evil it is, in the individual 


‘himself. One such sin may work the most 


direful ruin in him ; it may corrupt him in the 
essence of his soul; eat out of it every toler- 
ant, every affectionate disposition; it may go 


| deceive his faculties, so pervert his sentiments, 
‘that he minds not the inward wickedness that 


is in him, or the perdition to which he has 
come, until, in some late and revolting revela- 


‘tion, he finds himself incurably miserable in 


hating and being hated. In the “Chilling. 
worth” of this story we have this moral fact 


‘impressed on us. A man of thought, and not 
originally of unkindly temper, he allows a 


fatal provocation to overmaster him; he lets 
in the spirit of vengeance to his breast ; helps 
its growth by brooding meditation; strength. 
ens it by exercise and habit, until victory 
brings him to despair; until all the man within 
him dies and nothing but the fiend is living, 


“From envy, hatred, malice, and all unebarit- 


ableness, good Lord deliver us!” Than this, 
there is no more needful, and no more solemn 
petition within the compass of human suppli- 
cation, 











TO 


Briaurt are those eyes of thine, 
Beauteous for ever! 
Fond is this heart of mine, 
Faithless twas never: 
Never to maiden fair, 
Have my lips spoken 
Vows light as summer air, 
Made to be broken : 
Though at each blow of fate 
False friends are flying, 
Leaving thee desvlate 
All the day sighing! 
Sad let thy lot be still, 
One stands beside thee, 
Ready through ev’ry ill, 
To guard and guide thee. 
Chorus. Come and rest 
On this breast 
Love overladen, 


“SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS.” 
No. 


BY WILLIAM P. 








Softly *twill pillow thee, 
Beautiful maiden. 





6. 
MULCHINOCK. 









Soon shall your laugh be light, 
Happy and cheerful! 
Ne’er shall that eye so bright, 
Dearest, grow tearful ; 

All that can give thee mirth, 
Use it, nor spare it; 

Were it my all on earth 
With thee I'd share it! 
Girl of a beauty rare 
Blooming unfaded ! 
Girl of the raven hair 
Gracefully braided ! 
Girl of the angel brow 
Pure as high Heaven! 
Plight we the tender vow, 
Ne’er to be riven. 
Come and rest 
On this breast 
Love overladen, 
Softly twill pillow thee, 
Beautiful maiden. 
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THE ICE-GLEN 


BY MARY M. 


Tuere is an Arabian map of the world ex- | 
tant, which is drawn with Mecea as the centre. 
The Jews, too, had a map of their own, with 
Jerusalem in the very midst; and the Chinese 
in like manner claim theirs to be the central | 
kingdom of the earth. I have no great opinion 
of the geographical notions of the Arabs, He- 
brews, or Chinamen; but if some enterprising | 
Yankee, in defiance of Mercator’s Projection, | 
were to publish a new delineation of the | 
earth’s surface, in which SrocksripGE should | 
occupy the very heart and centre, 1 should | 
think him an uncommonly ingenious and sen- | 
sible man. 

No one will dispute that it is already the 
centre of intellect, fine taste, moral worth, and 
that warm-hearted hospitality which imparts 
to the commonest act or word the fascinations 
of fairy-land. 

Neither is it difficult to conceive that here 
is the grand point of conjunction for whatever 
is beautiful and sublime in Nature. Painters 
and poets, to say nothing of rhymesters and 
sketchers, have all agreed to immortalize it. 





‘<The mountains that infold, 


In their wide sweep the colored landscape round,” | 


have glowed on the easel, and furnished theme 
for song. So the beautiful river that 


‘* Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mining the soil for ages.” 


So the hills, 


‘* Broad, round and green, that in the summer sky 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie, 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where brawl o’er shallow beds the streams un- 
seen.” 


I went on a visit to Stockbridge, last Au- 
gust or pilgrimage, rather—for though I wore 

rench boots and straw bonnet, I went truly 
in the spirit of the “ sandal-shoon and scallop- 
shell.” And, indeed, the palmer’s hood of 
grey, and iron-shod staff, would have been de- 
sirable accompaniments in ascending to some 
of those mountain shrines. Every one knows 
how surpassingly lovely is the view from the 
hills just above the village. I find among my 
notes made at the time, the following lines, 
which do not attempt to describe it, but mere- 
ly express the admiration it excited. 


If all the speeches that at Babel pealed 
A wild confusion through the startled air, 


OF STOCKBRIDGE. 


CHASE. 


Were mine at will, 1 could not speak the praise 

Of this scene! How then in the phrase 

Of homely Saxon only, can I tell 

My full appreciation of its worth ? 

Lend me thy voices, summer wind! that kisses 

My eyelids with sweet breath; thou hast been out 

This morning, revelling among these woods, 

Stealing their piny scent, and sweeping low 

Over the wide-spread meadows, lingering now 

Amid the windings of the quiet river, 

Now soaring up unto the mountain’s height. 

Lend me thy strongest tone, thy softest sigh, 

Thy gentlest whisper, I shall need them all. 

Pause on thy wing, bird of sweet, gushing song, 

Give me thy skill awhile. Thou knowest all 

The hidden nooks of beauty in yon vale. 

There, where the trees in loving clusters stand, 

There, where the stream goes through the shadows 
dense, 

There, where the rocks shelve o’er the mountain 
side, 

Thy pinion hath found entrance. Teach me here 

A song that I may utter without fear 

Of sacrilege in Nature’s temple dome. 


Oh, wondrous scene! Surely in ancient days, 
When holy men went up on mountain to 

| To pray and utter praise for good enjoyed, 

| Some pious race dwelling in this green vale, 
Here builded them an altar, here brought up 

| Their offerings to Heaven,—looking down 

On their loved homes along the river’s side, 

Tney fired the pile, and as its smoke arose, 

They prayed for peace—it came, and dwelt forever. 


In orient lands, on the high hills, there lie 

The broken ruins of a hundred fanes, 

Reared for the bright sun’s worship. Passed away 

Are all his fervent children, who once bowed 

Before his image, shrined in those proud domes; 

But were they yet on earth, and should they seek 

Through its wide empires for a fitting place 

Still to renew their worship, they would pause 

Here, on this eminence, and sweeping round 

The broad horizon with enkindling glance, 

Would say—* Here let the Temple of the Sun be 
built !”” 

—No more—a song is hovering on my lips,— 

I will not speak it. “l'were an idle thought 

To mock this vale with insufficient praise. 


But I commenced to speak of the Ice-Glen 
of Stockbridge. 

This is a celebrated pass through one of 
those mountain chains that surround the vale. 
The passage through it is a toilsome and dif- 
‘ficult, as well as romantic one, by day; but 
not enough of either to satisfy the refined ro- 
/mance and elegant enthusiasm of the citizens, 
'who annually get up an expedition to make 
the journey by torch-light. I happened to be 
in the village at the fortunate time last year, 
and was one of the party. 

It was a cool, still summer evening when 
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The Ice-Glen of Stockbridge. 


we stepped forth into the quiet street, and darkness to close around us more densely 
pursued our way to the entrance of the glen, than before. 


about a mile distant. We soon left the vil- 
lage, and turning into a dewy pasture, in a 
short time heard a clamor of voices, and saw 
a bright light which directed our steps, and 
ere long we stood in the midst of a gay com- 
pany, whose picturesque dresses and faces 
brilliant with excitement, presented an inter- 
esting scene. A few more stragglers joined 
the party, making eighty-five in all. The 
torches were lighted, and we entered the glen. 


There had seemed no opening in the dark 
mountain before us; but a narrow passage 


were soon swallowed up. Directly our way 
was obstructed: by huge masses of stone, 
which had apparently fallen from the sides 
of the glen, that now began to tower far 
above our heads. Around these we crept, or 
over them, and went on. Every step the pass 
was crossed by fresh obstacles, and became 
wilder and more gloomy. It was evident that 
we were not all the time in the bottom of the 
glen, and some of the company told of their 
adventures in those lower depths, where, amid 
rocky caves, the ice of centuries defied sun 
and thaw. 
the slippery side of the glen, scarcely finding 
a spot where the feet could both rest at once. 
As we proceeded, the excitement and interest 
increased. 


of bonnets and shawls. The party was broken 


Fallen trees, moist and slippery with decay, 
impeded our progress; break-neck descents 
alternated with as steep acclivities; often we 
tried a passage which proved too dangerous 
and we were obliged to retrace our daring 
steps; the yawning caverns, which the eye 
sought in vain to penetrate, narrowed our 
path; the rocks overhead threatened to fall 
down and cover us. 


But the strange enchantment of the scene, 


the feeling that it was, or might be a dream, 


| 
| 


the utter unreality about the whole affair— 


was revealed by the torches, in which we! such an expedition, at such a time, and so 


near that quiet and beautiful village, wrapped 
in perfect repose—precluded positive fear. 
Even now, it seems like a distempered vision 
rather than a fact, that eighty-five sensible 
people, possessed of sound mind and with a 
reasonable expectation of long life, should 
peril their precious bodies in such a wild- 
goose chase after the romantic. Yet there 


were grave matrons and gray-headed men 


Sometimes we clambered along. 


The heat of the torches, and the | 
unusual exercise demanded the throwing off 


among our party, and they were as keenly 
alive to the wild beauty and interest of the 
glen, as their juniors. In Berkshire, enthu- 
siasm is not the prerogative of youth. If I 
might dare to mention names—but I dare not 
—I might tell of more than one, well-known 
in the gay or the literary world, whose laugh 
rang out as clear on the night air, and whose 
eyes shone as brightly with pleasure, as the 
humblest individual there. Yes, we had right 


up into numerous groups, which we could see | royal example for our mirth. 


far behind and before us. I remember paus- 
ing to rest at one time, and gazing far down 
below where a long line of torches was way- 


} 
| 


ing and sparkling, as those who bore them | 
struggled up to our eminence; while, beyond, | 


another company were scattered along the 
steep ascent high above us, toiling up, with 
screams, bursts of laughter, merry shouts and 
jests that stirred the wood-arches to a thou- 
sand echoes. 


By a special consideration of Providence for 
our folly, no one was burned or bruised on 
the way, though my dress on the morrow 
showed plainly that one cannot touch pitch 
and not be defiled. I believe no one was 
sensible of much fatigue until the farther en- 
trance was gained—the spell of beauty, and 


| awe held out to the last. 


It was impossible to judge of height or dis- | 


tance by the deceptive torch-light, which threw 


a strong glare in places, leaving tenfold black- | 


ness where it did not fall. It was unsafe to 


_ture took her revenge. 


take a step on which a clear light was not | 


cast; the foot might tread on vacancy, and the 
unwary passenger be plunged headlong into 
the horrible darkness below. Neither was all 
visible foot-hold safe, for mosses had for ages 
been busy there with their looms, and woven 
a deceitful carpet over many a seam. 
Occasionally one well acquainted with the 
ground, would climb up the accessible por- 


But as the open air struck our faces, on the 
other side of the mountain, and blazing fag- 
gots lighted the dark road which was to lead 
us back to the village, we felt that the object 
was gained, the toil over, and overtasked Na- 
With drooping spirits 
and faltering steps we reached our own door. 

Next morning I was forcibly reminded of 
Chesterfield, who rode to a hunt with a noble 
friend who was entertaining him at his coun- 
try-seat, and after following the hounds all 
day, inquired on the morrow, “If people ever 


‘hunted twice?” I could not help asking if 


tions of either side and kindle blue-lights | 


which suddenly illuminated the dark trees 


and their overhanging foliage with an un-. 


earthly, pale light, which died out, leaving the | 


any one ever made a second visit to the Ice- 
Glen? 

Except the following fragment, written 
while taking a long, long rest from my fa- 
tigue, I will only add an earnest wish that all 
who love the wild and beautiful in Nature 











would visit Stockbridge and its mountain en- 
virons. | 
Away to the Ice-Glen! the dews are fast falling, 


From the dim, misty tree-tops the night-birds are 
calling, 

From the measureless heavens the starlight is 
gleaming, | 

Look on through the trees where the torches are 
beaming ; 

The shadows are beckoning, we must not delay,— 

Don the shoon, seize the staff, to the Ice-Glen 
away! 


; 


Well met, free companions! a bold band are we! 

Let the faggots be kindled, each other to see! 

Ho! ho! what a picture! the turban and shawl, 

The bandit’s red sash, hat pointed and tall, 

The gay scarlet cap, the roses and plume,— 

How strangely they mingle and shine through the | 
gloom! 





Va! allons! move on! prenez garde! now we go! | 

The motley procession sets out with the glow 

Of the torches wide pouring along the rough track, | 

And kindling wild gleams on the rocks huge and 
black ; 

The slumbering echoes are wakened again, 

As laughter and shouts ring afar through the glen. 


On! on! o’er our heads the fearless trunks tower, | 

Watching grimly the tumult that startles the hour. 

Around lie the Titan rocks gloomy and vast, 

Fettered firm to the earth where in wrath they 
were cast. 

Stoop! clamber! light foot, strong hand here we 
need, 

Eagle eye, steady nerve, all the dangers to heed. 


Beware how you pass by yon terrible steep, 

Or in its dark bosom for ever you’ll sleep! 

Hold! — here’s a chasm that cannot be cross- 
ed! 

Now a leap! not a slip! or your foothold is lost! 

Look before you, far down, what a perilous way! 

Yet there does our path lie, we cannot delay. 


Ho! trusty companions ! come tell us what cheer,— 
Our torches are dying, we must not pause here, — 


The Ice-Glen of Stockbridge. 





Give us light! give us aid! here’s a horrible rift, 

And - strong must the weak o’er its fearfulness 
ift! 

List how the scared echoes reply to our call, 

Till the very rocks vibrate and threaten to fall! 








347 


Lo! our way is closed up with a barrier high, 


That seems in the darkness to blend with the sky. 


What! creep we beneath it?) That crevice may 
be 


| 

The path to some horror we shrink but to see! 

No turning! on! on! by the torches’ red flame, 
Through the cavern’s dark mouth we must clam- 


er the same. 


Again we may breathe, then onward we go 

In our perilous path, but our progress is slow. 

Awhile we may pause, and gaze down through the 
RP 

Where the flaring lights gleam o’er the people, and 
then 

Once more to the journey. At last we emerge 

From the beautiful horror—we stand on the verge 


Of the glen’s farthest entrance: before us the 
night 

Lies quiet and holy—how changed is the sight! 

And the spirit how changed! no longer the toil 

Gives zest to the journey ;—the coveted spoil 

Of musses and fern-leaves that gloriously shone 

In the torch-light, seem faded—that radiance gone. 


How like to life’s pathway, the glen of the soul! 

With footstep untried yet, we start for the goal. 

By perilous chasms our pathway must lead ; 

We make bright our torches, we journey with 
speed ; 

Happy we, if we break not on treacherous rock, 

And our light goes not out with the dangerous 
shock ! 


We gather gay trophies that win us to stay, 

Though a mandate still urges, that we must obey : 

A sae ae upholds us, when else we would 
fall, 

With jesting and laughter we travel through all: 

At last the wild passage is ended, and then 

In silence we stand at the mouth of the glen. 


Behind us our comrades in companies throng— 
We hear though but faintly their murmurs and 
song ; 
Above us, the pale stars of Heaven we see ; 
From our hands drop the treasures we gathered in 
lee ; 
And on through that darkness, mysterious, forlorn— 


We travel alone to Eternity’s dawn! 
y 
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BY A CITY 


authorities to attend professionally all the 
eases of cholera in the Ward. One 
morning I was called about eleven o'clock to a 
mean dwelling ina street distinguished for the 
poverty, dissoluteness and vice of its inhabi- 
tants, and their usual concomitants of wretch- 
edness, filth and suffering. Several hours had 





elapsed since the young messenger had been | 


sent for me, but he had lingered on the way, 


engaged in play. with some casual associates | 


found on the road. Those careless hours, 
alas! were the cause of death to the poor 
sufferer. 

Through a narrow door I entered upon a 
contracted, winding staircase, where scarcely 
a ray of light entered to show the path. The 
atmosphere had a damp, decayed smell—not, 
‘am offensive, but extremely disagreeable, 

ecause one could scarcely imagine health in 
such a place. 

I ah a neighbor of my patient, on my 
way thither. “She is a very queer creature,” 
he said; “she has lived here nearly a month 
and has refused to give any account of her- 
self, her father, or relatives. We think she 
is a little crazy, for she has been sick for seve- 
ral days with symptoms that we should think 
too dangerous to neglect this season, but she 
has laughed at the fears we expressed, and 
said that nothing was the matter. She is en- 
tirely alone, and this morning my wife sent 
her some preparation of laudanum several 
times. She isa pretty creature, and suffering 
dreadfully.” 

I found my way up the tortuous passage, 
more by feeling than by seeing. In the back 


room I found the sufferer. She was free | 


from pain asl entered. She certainly must 
have been pretty, although the state of neglect 


in which her person was,—the effects, so | 
peculiar to this disease, of her grief, and the | 


malady preying upon her, allowed but little 
proof of it to be observable. 

Evidently her state was most critical, but 
as she had taken little or no medicine, there 
was hope remaining that she might recover. 
The spasms were most severe, for though 
possessed of more nerve than one often meets 
with, she was unable to contro] the expres- 
sions of suffering, and her loud and oft-re- 
peated shrieks rent the air. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CHOLERA IN NEW YORK. 


I was appointed, as you know, by the city | Under her head was a carpet bag, upon which 
'a worked figure of Paul Pry stood out in 


| grinning hideousness, as if in mockery of the 
scene. Near to it, as if to give a contrast, the 
| back of a Bible was visible. 


PHYSICIAN. 


Around the room, were hung several un- 
framed, poor oil paintings, the work of some 
/amateur artist apparently. In a small eage,a 
| goldfinch was singing the requiem for his mis- 
tress. A couple of chairs, a few cooking uten- 
sils, and several trunks oceupied the floor.— 
'The mantel contained an odd assortment of 
| Paris hair oils, tooth powders, articles of food, 
brushes, a paper of salt, another of pepper, 
one of senna (the cause perhaps of her death.) 
Around, hung dresses of rich materials, and 
made with taste. 

At first I had doubts in regard to her re- 
spectability, when I contrasted the neat 

rench slippers lying about the room, with 
the basket of chips and shavings in the cor- 
ner; her ear and fingerrings, with the appa- 
rent neglect of personal cleanliness, and the 
clothing she had on, with the dresses sus- 
pended on the walls. 

I conversed with her during the intervals 
of suffering. I found that her only relative, a 
father, resided in the city. I sent for him to 
come speedily. She told me that she was 
married and had never drank liquor. 

I was necessarily absent for a short time. 
When I returned, she was materially worse. 
The medicines had lessened her agony, but 
her state was evidently hopeless. ‘The’ poor 
German woman, whose kindly feelings had 
overcome her fear of contagion, having assidu- 
ously rubbed her cramped limbs and paid her 
‘those kind attentions which money could not 
buy, was absent for the moment. Her place 
was supplied by a lady and her servant. Mrs. 
|T. resided some distance off, but she had heard 
‘of the illness of her old faithful servant, 
and had hastened to her relief, thoughtfully 
preparing a basket with such medicaments 
‘and necessaries as might, in her opinion, be 

needed. She had also, not knowing that one 
was in attendance, sent a messenger for her 
|own family physician. The heart of woman 
‘is always touched by misfortune and _ suffer- 
‘ing. Education may sometimes blunt its 
nicer sensibilities, or ill-regulated and un- 








The room was small and far from clean.—| taught, its actions may be paralysed or inef- 


In one corner stood a poor bedstead, on which 
my suffering patient lay. There was a straw 
mattress and a single sheet, but not a pillow 


or blanket, or covering of any description— previously. Alas! it was too true. 


| feetive, still it is always there. 
| Too late,” said her medical adviser, as he 
entered. Toolate! Ihad thought two hours 
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An Incident of the Cholera in New York. 349 


The dark, slaty hue of death had changed | had so long existed between them had for 
the character of the whole face. The labored | some time been apparently cooling, and after 
breath and the glassy, sunken eye told that ;}some harsh words they parted. The simple 
the end was nigh at hand. Ah! that ery! ceremony which they had dared to disregard, 
Many have I seen die—the man shot down in which they had pretended would substi- 
the pride and strength of manhood—the little tute duty for love, most surely would have 
innocent painfully drawing its breath, each | withstood a temporary caprice and kept two 
seemingly the last—the beautiful girl, whose | hearts, that were only for one another, united 
lot so happy in this world, saw no cloud ex-| together; for her lawful husband had long 
cept the misty veil which hides eternity—I have | since died a felon’s death, 
seen the stranger in a foreign land, without | It is vain to propose a substitute for the 
one who could understand his speech by his | hallowed institute of marriage. All argu- 
bed—the loved, honored and lofty head of a ments to this effect are valueless, whether 
family, surrounded by comforts, by weeping | made with the brutal spirit which reigned 
family and mourned by troops of friends, his | during the French revolution, or speciously 
death a nation’s loss; but the death of this} urged under the guize of Fourierism. 
poor outcast was worse than all. Herbroken| Je marriage le propose la vie, tandis que 
ejaculations, “ Edward, where are you now ?” | amour ne se propose que la plaisir. 
her ear pecig brckvas the horrible amg | “hoy parted; ‘he, to travel, following his 
die without a soft pillow to my head!”—these | 0) peg egeN hod pervade gos od 
ring in my ear; they haunt my night’s sleep ; pode teecar alge anys Dwele poromegines dame to 

5 , 2 © 4 EF *| seek again at her father’s door an asylum and 
they a me to the pillow of many a a resting place for the remainder of her days, 
ge dn, iad ei sit on the Again was she repulsed. Not a night would 
clergyman, whose ‘hide tern af love he permit her to remain under his roof. To 
ond Wiley had draw him thither: “ but don’t him she owed her life, to him also her death, 
ack me to reply; it kills me.” ? At ten o clock she left her father’s roof, driven 

«] hear vou all” she said, “but my sight is from it into the storm which raged around.— 
ates 5 nedalicde |: 2. cet te Ole Gales! Where should she go? Near by resided one 
was inaudible, atill her lips moved in vain at-| who had been kind to her during her child- 
ena pe Ne mt win Pama bag gy a | hood, aud of her she obtained a comfortable 
ee a a ORL Ag yet gaape, "Tis bed for the night. It was the lady that stood 
net by her dying bed. 

The next morning she left the home of her 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul kind hostess, bearing with her the Bible which, 
Had broke—and thrown away. as has been mentioned, was under her head 

Ann Pierson, whose melancholy decease | *t_ her last hour. But little occurred from 
has just been given, was born in this city, of this period. She hired the miserable room in 
poor but respectable parents. Ata very early |which she lived and where we found her, in 
age she had the irreparable misfortune to lose | V4!" endeavoring to obtain work, whereby to 
her mother. She was taken into the family | gain an honest livelihood. Discarded by her 
of Mrs. Thompson, and there resided for seve- only relative, separated from her only protec. 
ral years. At the early age of sixteen she | tor, poverty and starvation stared her in the 
married a Mr. Williams, whose barbarous | face, to be avoided only by a life of sin. Is 
conduct was such that she soon embraced the | it strange that her reason tottered, that her 
opportunity to leave him, and under the pro- | health was shaken, and that she was number- 
tection of Mr. Holbein she lived nearly ten ed among the first victims of the dreaded 





And her lifeless body lay 


years, visiting Europe; and in the society of | Scourge 

cultivated people, into which she entered as| The evening came, and with it her father. 
his wife, she greatly improved her mind. With | By the flickering glare of a candle, which gave 
great facility she also acquired various accom-/|an even more repulsive appearance to the 
plishments, and had rendered herself a valu-| miserable chamber, the hard-hearted man of 
able member of society. No one for a mo-| the world gazed at the once beautiful features 
ment suspected the relationship in which she of his only child, unmoved. Not a tear es- 
stood to her protector. But on her arrival in | caped as he saw her on that rickety bedstead, 
this country, she informed her father that; with its soiled linen and its still more miser- 
which he never before suspected. In the na-| able occupant. No thought of the prattling 
tural impetuosity of his undisciplined mind, he child, whose innocent mirth had solaced and 
renounced her and drove her from his house. | cheered him in days long past,—of the wife 
Some few weeks before her recent arrival of his bosom who had departed for that spirit 
here, her protector had proposed adopting a | land, whither another more recent messenger 
child as his own, The warm feelings which had just taken her flight. 


| 
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350 Hymn to 


I envy not the man who can gaze unmoved | 
upon death. I am accustomed to see fre- 
quently those whom the great Reaper has cut | 
down; yet never without a thrill of emotion. 
There is something majestic in this display 
of Omnipotence which awes me. Just now, 
in the plenitude of strength, in a moment, an 
unseen hand has laid him level with the dust. 
Can one, at such a time, doubt the existence 
of an all-powerful, ever-present Being ? 

With great difficulty could the heartless 
father be induced to procure the suitable ap- | 





the Deity. 


It was finally order. 


parel for her sepulchre. 
ed. 
At eight o’clock, A. M., of the succeeding 


Sabbath morning, an unattended hearse bore 


her away to her last resting-place. A pine cof- 
fin of most humble construction enclosed her. 
Not a prayer was said over her cold earth— 
not an audible aspiration went up to Heaven. 
He, whom she loved, was far away and knew 
it not. Not a solitary mourner followed her 
mortal remains to their final home. 

“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 





TO I! 





Nay, smile not at my garments now ; 
Alas! J cannot smile again: 

Yet, Heaven avert that ever thou 
Should’st dress, and haply dress so plain. 


And dost thou ask, why I should be 
The jest of every foe and friend ? 
And wilt thou vainly seek to see 
A garb, ev’n thou must fail to mend ? 


It is not love, it is not hate, 
Nor low Ambition’s honors lost, 
That bids me loathe my present state, 
And fly from all I loved the most : 


It is the contrast which will spring 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no garments tailors bring— 
Their shops have scarce a charm for me. 


It is a something all who rub, 


BY THE MUSE. 








Would know the owner long had wore ; 





NEZ. 





That may not look beyond the tub, 
And cannot hope for help before. 


What fellow from himself can flee ? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life—the ragged Coat. 


Yet others rapt in broadcloth seem, 
And taste of all that I forsake! 

Oh! may they still of transport dream, 
And ne’er, at least like me, awake! 


Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst ; 

And all my solace is to know, 
Whate’er I wear, I’ve worn the worst. 


What is that worst? Nay, do not ask— 
In pity from the search forbear: 
Smile on—nor venture to unclas 
My Vest. and view the Shirt that’s there. 





HYMN TO T 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D 


HE DEITY. 


“* Heal me, oh! Lord! and I shall be healed; and save me, and I shall be saved; for thou art my 


Lorp! let the rivers of Thy love 
Pour down upon me from above ! 
Let the bright waves ot glory roll 
Around this temple of my soul. 


Let not the island-clouds that lie 

In the pavilion of the sky, 

Gather around Thy DWELLING-PLACE, 
And hide the glory of Thy face. 


Thou art upon the raging seas, 
And in the whispers of the breeze ; 
And in the lightnings of the sky, 
Filling the firmament on high! 
















Thou art upon the mighty hills, 
And in the music of the rills ; 
And in the whirlwinds of the sea, 
And in the voice that speaks to Thee. 


Thou art upon the darkest night, 
And in the brightest of the light ; 
And in the highest Heaven, as well 
As in the lowest depths of Hell. 


Thus, seeing that Thy home is here, 
And feeling that Thy voice is near; 
And knowing what Thy strength must be— 
I offer up my prayer to Thee! 
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JUDGE HAL 
(AUTHOR OF 


Ir is not very flattering to our national; 
literature that the first and best description, | 
or rather portraiture, of the Yankee peddler, | 
the most distinct and original of our indigen- | 
ous characters, should have been the work of | 
a foreigner. It has often been thrown in the | 
teeth of Spaniards that their best novel should 
be the production of a Frenchman; but Le 
Saye was not more successful in his Gil Blas 
than Judge Halliburton, the Nova Scotian, 
has been in his Sam Slick. The genuine 
Yankee had often been put upon the stage by 
our native comedians, Hackett and Hill, and 
Dr. Valentine, but the honor was reserved for 
Judge Halliburton, the native of a neighboring 
province, of first exhibiting the ideal of the 
peddling Yankee at full length in a book.— 
Like many other famous literary productions, 
Sam Slick appears to have been the result of 
an accidental inspiration. The author was a 
provincial Judge, and in riding his cireuit he 
had often encountered many peripatetic Yan- 
kees with their packs of small merchandise, or 
their wooden clocks, which it seems to be 
their mission to sell to the rest of the world. 
Being a man of keen observation and a lover 
of humor, the Judge amused himself, probably 
while stopping a night at a dull tavern, by 
jotting down some of the odd remarks he had 
listened to from the peddlers he had encoun- 
tered on his road, or met in the bgr-rooms of 
public houses, These jottings he sent anony- 
mously to the editor of a weekly journal pub- 
lished in Halifax; they were printed from 
time to time and their truthfulness and humor 
were at once perceived and relished. They 
were widely copied in our own papers, and 
owing to the great desire to read them, the 
publisher of the journal in which they first 
appeared, collected them into a volume and 
published them. 
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LIBURTON. 
SAM SLICK.) 


The success of Sam Slick induced him to 
publish other works, but he has never come 
up to his first effort in authorship. ‘The Let 


‘ter Bag of the Great Western, and the At. 


taché both possessed considerable humor, but 
the first was coarse burlesque, and the latter 
took his original charaeter out of his proper 
sphere, and he appeared, as a matter of course, 
to great disadvantage. There was neither 
probability nor nature in Sam Slick as a di- 
plomate, and the author did not appear to good 
advantage as a satirist of European manners, 
The last production of the author of Sam 
Slick was called the Old Judge, and, as a 
literary work, is superior to either of his other 
publications; but it lacks the racy originality 
of the Clock-maker. It consists of a series 
of sketches, descriptive of ordinary life in 
Nova Scotia. It was published in Fraser’s 
Magazine, but has not since been published 
in book-form by itself, 


Judge Halliburton is now about fifty-five 
years of age—a hearty laughter-loving observ- 
er of human character. He writes with great 
ease, is perfect master of a pure style, and 
had he turned his thoughts to literature in- 
stead of law in the outset of his life, he would 
have occupied an eminent position in the re. 
public of letters. He is a native of Nova 
Scotia, and of Scotch parentage, and is the 
first British colonist, since the independence 
of the United States, that has distinguished 
himself in literature. His peculiar humor has 
been most felicitously characterized by an 
English journalist as THE SUNNY SIDE OF 
COMMON SENSE. 

Sam Slick’s characteristics are those which 


the pure Yankee most prides himself upon, 
and although when placed by the side of any 


They were soon after) one live specimen of the race, he may appear 


published in London, at the time when the like an exaggeration, yet he is undoubtedly 
reading public was absorbed with the Pick- | true to nature, and will serve to give to future 
wick Papers, and for a while divided attention | generations and to distant people an idea of 
with those popular and amusing sketches.—| one of the most marked phases in the charae. 
The author, seeing what favor had been be-|ter of the Americanized Englishman. Our 
stowed upon his careless offspring, no longer | cousins over the water are in the habit of 


felt any desire to deny their parentage; and | 
he no sooner announced his name than he be- ' 


came famous ata bound. Judge Halliburton | 
had been many years riding his cireuit and 


deciding the fishy disputes of the Nova Seo. | 


tians, unknown to the world; but as the au-' 
behold in us their own possibilities, as clair. 


thor of Sam Slick his name beeame a house- 


amusing themselves with our Yankee pecu- 
liarities, as they may well do, for in us Yan- 
kees they see themselves sublimated, after an 
Atlantic transmigration. The genuine Yan- 
kee is, in fact, but a perfected John Bull, and 
our cousins in the “fast anchored isle” may 


hold word wherever the English language | voyants see in their spiritual visions the forme 


was spoken. 
23 


' which they will one day wear themselves, 
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CONDESCENDING TO MARRY. 


BY MARIA J. B. BROWNE, 





Nettie Morean’s parents died in her in- | her demure and monotonous * knitting work,” 
fancy—her father, before she had learned to |to hear from the matrons the details of do. 
know her natural protector, and her mother,|mestic management, or discussions on the 
when she could only articulate that sweet best methods of compounding “emptins,” or 
word in the lisping tones of rosy babyhood. | curing sage and “ thoroughwort,” while those 
Poor Nettie Morgan! she was early thrown of her own tender years were deep in the 
on the cold and chilling sympathies of a cold mysteries of baby-house economy, or bound- 
and selfish world. No heart thrilled with ing like so many young fawns over the fields 
proud delight, at the unfolding of her childish | and meadows. 
powers—no gentle, earnest face bent over | As she grew up into womanhood, the 
her, like the vision of a guardian angel, as, amusements usually so irresistibly attractive 
she slept on her little couch—no hushed and | in that glad and gushing era of life, were but 
pleading voice whispered the low prayer by | a weariness to Penelope, and the sobriety of 
her cradle. She came into life like a Novem-| the “ Dorcus Society”—albeit the * Committee 
ber-born flowret; rare and precious, to be | on Books” of that very sober organization 
sure, but under lowering and ungenial skies, | felt conscientiously bound to deliver two 
with her expanding loveliness fanned by the | everlasting volumes of “ Mrs. Caroline Fry”— 
frost-breath. was a thousand-fold more correspondent with 
Her father had one sister—Miss Penelope | her autumnal tastes, than the life, the beauty, 
Morgan—a woman in whom he had the pro-| the brilliancy of those gayer gatherings, where 
foundest confidence. She was religious, con-| young maidenhood generally finds its joy and 
scientious, “proper,” in the widest and most its inspiration. 
uncompromising sense of the word—* one of | The girls wondered what sort of a husband 
your dreadful proper people,” the young folks Penelope would choose, if the matter of 
said; and there was but a single prominent choosing had been left with her sex—ay, and 
and glaring imperfvction with which she could | the beaux wondered what sort of a husband 
be charged—that was the absence of all sym-| would choose such a“ whaleboned old maid 
pathy and tenderness toward the simplicity | of a girl as aye Morgan—not they, in- 
and buoyant careless-heartedness of child- deed! Heaven forbid!” Penelope herself 
hood. Mr. Morgan committed his infant | decided the mooted question, and declared, 
Nettie to her care, almost with his dying unequivocally, that men were “ deceitful above 
breath—for he knew the pale, etherial-looking | all things and desperately wicked, and she 
mother of his babe would soon put on the | never would ‘condescend to marry’ anybody :” 
arments of her immortality, and the poor} The whole contemporary generation took her 
ittle helpless Nettie would be “twice an 'at her word, and rumor hath it that she never 
orphan.” He trusted in the depths of his|so much as had an offer. Contradictory as it 
anxious heart, even when its earth-bound | may appear, Miss Morgan was surprised for 
fastenings were loosening and one by one| years—the girls who had grown up with her 
breaking away, that the simple loveliness of; were married and settled—some happily, and 
his bereaved and beautiful child would win | many very unhappily—some fortunately, and 


. . . | 
her away from her indifference and dislike of many very unfortunately—some had kept the 










childhood, and warm into life the sweetest. 
feature which is woven into the woof of 
woman’s nature—affection for guileless in- 
fancy. He hoped by some revolution of the | 
wheel of events, that Miss Penelope Morgan 
would sometime become Madame Penelope | 
Somebody, or she might take the position 
where, if ever, woman seems to be beautifully | 
fulfilling her human mission—the position, | 
than which, morally speaking, there can be | 
none loftier—of wife and mother. 

But Miss Morgan had grown up unlike 
other children. She was grave and mature, | 
when others were gay and full to the brim of 
the noisiest and wildest pranks of the wildest | 


period of frolic. She loved to sit down with, only child of her only brother—not because 


level in which they were born—a few had 
ascended to the very heights of woman’s am- 
bition, and the many had been deceived or in- 
futuated or enchanted, out of a circle where 
ease and luxury abounded, to strain down to 
its bitter dregs, the cup of disappointment 
and sorrow. Miss Penelope Morgan “held 
her own,” and deprecated the folly and want 
of self-appreciation in all who had chosen a 
course contrary to hers, 

She was thirty “odd” by the family Bible, 
when the sweet, bright-eyed, golden-haired 
Nettie came like a new sunbeam into her 
dwelling. Miss Penelope loved Nettie, be- 
cause she was her “blood relation,” and the 













there was something irresistibly lovely in her! 


innocence, to any heart but one, like her own, 
resolutely shut, and barred, and bolted against 
it. 

Miss Penelope was proud of her niece, as 
she seemed almost imperceptibly to glide 
along up into girlhood—fair as a rose and 
graceful as a fairy—because her development 
did so much signal honor to her home * nur- 
ture and admonition.” Aunt Penelope de- 
signed from the first advent of her little 
Nettie, to bring her up in her own demure 
and ancient way—taking counsel of nobody 
but Solomon ,himself—and, especially to pre- 
pare her for the mantle of maidenhood when- | 
ever she found the “shuffling off” of the 
“mortal coil,” an inevitable event, and that 
said mantle must necessarily be transferred 
from her honorable shoulders, or ‘be buried 
with her, not even “leaving a sign.” She | 
began very early to indoctrinate the young | 
Angenette into her strong anti-matrimonial | 
creed, setting her right in theory from the | 
very starting point—surely, in the abstract, | 
that was her Christian duty. But Aunt Pene- | 
lope found the teaching of this lesson a heavy | 
cross indeed; for Nettie’s searching and in- 
quisitive simplicity, stimulated, I fear, as she | 
grew older, by a quiet but irrepressible love | 
of fun, urged her to propound such puzzling | 
and confounding questions for her aunt’s so- | 
lution, that nothing but the imperative lashing | 
of duty, gave her courage or heart to persevere | 
in her saint-like labor. 

Nettie Morgan grew up under Aunt Pene- 
lope’s very shady vine and fig tree, till she | 
attained mature womanhood—at least till she 
was twenty years old. Miss Morgan, senior, | 
sighed to her confidential friends that Ange- | 
nette—she hated the finical name, by the way, 
aid had no patience that the child was not | 
christened Keziah, Penelope, or Rebekah— | 
Diana even, for association’s sake, would have 
been preferable to one susceptible of such | 
undignified and childish abbreviation—she | 
sighed, I say, to her confidential friends that 
Angenette was so much more girlish and | 
giddy-headed than she had fondly flattered | 
herself the child would be after such stringent | 
and uncompromising discipline as she had had 
the advantage of enjoying, and after all the 
labor she had lavished upon her to eradicate 
every tendril of the folly that is bound up in 
the human heart,—and especially in the heart 
of very beautiful young women she might 
have added. 

Nettie was the sweetest, purest, sunniest 
being in all the village, notwithstanding the | 
domestic clouds that had obscured her sky 
from her earliest remembrance. Everybody | 
loved her and admired her—old and young, 
were happy and gladsome when Nettie was | 
in sight—for she wore the most contagious , 


| 


| 


| 


presence, I mean. But gay and laughter- 
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of all smiles, and her heart seemed ever over- 
flowing with its exuberant but repressed joy- 
ousness—repressed into becoming sobriety 
and quiet when she was in Aunt Sere, ot 

Ov- 
ing, aye, and laughter-provoking, as she was 
abroad, Nettie was the very pink of submis- 


‘sion and conformity at home. She never 


omitted an attention that could make her kind 
old relative happier or more comfortable—for 
kind indeed she was though she chose to 


manifest that kindness in her own peculiar 


and monitorial way. Nettie never failed to 
spring to correct the “ small error,” when Aunt 
Penelope was working resolutely to thread 


‘the point instead of the eye of her needle.— 


She kept the silver-bowed spectacles as bright 


‘and lustrous as if they never held parley with 


a maiden nose—she always ran for the arm- 
chair the moment Aunt Penelope appeared, 
and she always assented to her opinions, and 
tried to do her bidding without a suggestion 
or a murmur. 

I said she was the pink of conformity too, 
If Aunt Penelope was annoyed by the liberty 
her truant curls would sometimes take, Nettie 
was all ready to train the culprits, after some 
small resistance on their part, into a smooth 
and shining plait, none the less beautiful, per- 
haps, except that it was artificial—and then 
when her humor took the opposite turn, and 
she reproved Nettie for “spending so much 
time at the glass braiding up her hair,” why 
Nettie was glad to let it fall in ringlets again. 

Aunt Penelope sometimes took it into her 
head to rebuke the lustre of Nettie’s large, 
dancing, mischievous eyes—so the sweet girl 
drooped their pure lids to hide the mirth that 
in “tenfold proportion” would have sparkled 
out from them, at the ludicrous fancy, till the 
shadow of the long, curved, silken lashes fell 
on her cheek, and made her more a “ Venus” 
than ever. 

Now it came to pass, that old Tristram 
Tinker, Esq., the village lawyer, who had 
grown vastly rich on the spoils of his neigh- 
bors’ quarrels for the last thirty years, died— 
because he must—not because he chose. He 
had by no means been “clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day.” 
O no—he was altogether too parsimonious 
for that—but he had a son—his only child— 
who proved avery notoriously extravagant 
and obstinate young man. Instead of learn- 
ing economy by his father’s avarice, he argued 
that that cireumstance made it all the more 
necessary for him to sustain the dignity of the 
Tinker family, by liberal expenditures—and 
instead of yielding to parental authority, and 
poring over the musty, dusty, second-or-third- 
hand old tomes in his father’s law library, pre- 
paratory to succession in practice, the boy de- 
clared his utter aversion to a pursuit that re. 
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quired so much thinking, and wilfully insisted | ties, that she was infinitely his superior, in 
on being “ set up” as a tradesman in his native | mind, and soul, and talent, and everything 
Te. r periy T _— rye a he | highs and generous, and good—and when he 
iad left, after such feverish and acute brain} stole an opportunity and forced the expre 
: t « ? 3 5. 
work as his knavery had required, went down | sion of his love on $ reluctant ear, hover 
- me the grave, ys _ came into | poe = — she dismissed the sub- 
ndisturbed possession of a fine heavy purse, | ject, galling though it was to his pride, onl 
J, | 4 ,  s : oe 
and mortgages and other landed securities on | fanned up his passion into a flame, and made 
half the real estate in the town. him almost swear he should die without her. 
Littleton Vattel Tinker, for he had the en-! Poor witless fellow! but he had every reason 
dowment of a legal name, if nota legal dispo- | to know that Nettie Morgan entertained her 
sition, was a great admirer of a certain pair; aunts Opinion respecting him, whatever she 
of luminous black eyes, the inalienable pro-| might dissent from the principle in general! 
>» r 1 ie Jana moran” as The 2 a 
Lo ined _ ae oparpe ae 3 beau- pene pe of a ee had an unusual 
ece—but alas! and alas! they were as/ amount of business for a lawyer. Accustom- 
unapproachable as the fruit in the garden of ed as they had been to assert and enforce the 
the Hesperides, for her guardian “ Argus” | rights of citizen with citizen, they could no 
never, never, shut the eye of her vigilant | more do without a representative of the legal 
watchfulness, profession, than they could without the Rev. 
Young Mr. Tinker had heard in a round-; Mr. Biddle, who had so long and so fuithfully 
about way, (through some of the tattling| managed all their matters ecclesiastical, and 
mammas with marriageable girls, and an eye | “done up” all the “casuistry cases,” with a 
on his fortune.) that the “abominable Pene- plaster of his own discovering, whose healing 
lope,” as he profanely called respectable Miss | virtues were wonderful. 
Morgan, senior, had said of him, “that he was| To meet this necessity by unanimous as- 
& very ee young man, and that any | sent, Cornelius Haliburton, Esq., a young man 
eee a a ee prom et of —— parentage, unconquerable ener- 
: iim | ow eton was surprised | gy and perseverance of character, with u 
. a ; : nett m 
a oe ae a at ae yd ev ater a pare new “—- honorable intentions in his manly 
icularly high regard for himself—at least he | soul, and a reverence rhat wi: igh, : 
held himself at as fair a valuation as conceited 'a contempt f : he — + 4 napaers 
self at as fi alua us eeited |a contempt for what was low in his noble 
oung men in general. His hair was very | profession. I say Cornelius Haliburton, Esq., 
lack, and he kept his sandy whiskers faith- was invited from a neighboring town, soon 
fully dyed and decorously trimmed. He was| after old Mr. Tinker’s demise, to come and 
neither awkwardly tall, nor vulgarly short— | make his home in ville. 
neither thin enough to remind yon ofa famine, | Mr. Haliburton had been sometime in town 
 y cms as age mane the paras before he got a glimpse of Nettie Morgan, for 
of carnality—his hands were small and white,! Aunt Penelope had an instinctive ; 
pc gee y Rd nese hoo J ey mot enelope had an instinctive horror of 
manliness” and “might” had never | “lawyers and sheriffs and all that sort of 
found their expression in “ work”—he wore | knaves;” and she kept herself and her Nettie 
gold ease his eyes were a leaden | entirely out of his sight. She even directed 
gray—he said, “ because he was near sighted, | her niece—and I confess the young lady was 
and offended his friends by unintentional ne- he little curious to take some observations in a 
: . iti ” = ‘Ta ». lewe » 2 al nur " 
= pry eee —sported a jewelled cane | certain quarter—to keep her face modestly 
a ep = cloth as nice as it lay in the | turned the other way in going out of church, 
na aa of a brush industriously applied to | and hinted that it was delicate and proper in 
make it—carried a long and liberal purse— | women always to cross the street, rather than 
== pag and one a post noble | to most Paws aa who might be approach- 
e—and with such an inventory of his per-| Ing. Nettie iooke said, “ Is it, : Ae 
sonal gratifications, what names heenios with so mu aps “4 7 sere - aden 
cncuntiie" coal ts nities it aeemieen ‘bien’: Ade ay ch apparent meekness and confi- 
oe 2 e ms re nim | compe be iat Aunt Penelope took courage to 
a peepee in ts supercilious, high | reiterate her anti-matrimonial lectures with 
= ed old maid!” soliloquised Littleton— | unwonted zeal—she even waxed so warm on 
ggg me to condescend, with all my the subject, that Nettie began to grow a little 
— Tig Rage her penniless niece! I see superstitious, and to faney her aunt looked 
rough the old Mkeness O but she is an, through her spectacles into the future, and 
angel, that Nettie Morgan! and I would mar- saw that something very unusual was about 
+: her ——" if it wouldn’t please Pene-| to befal her! 
ope so well! Miss Penelope rode her “ hobby” 
s 0 nm - 
His disinelination to “ please Penelope” was descension of ane in the so ae ac 
not the reason, however, why he did not mar. riage—till the b ; ; ' 
oe , why d not mar- riage—till the breath was nearly out of both 
i ettie Morgan; he knew, even with all his , hobby and rider. She came down with such 
self-esteem and second-rate perceptive facul-| a storm of censure on mankind in general and 




















lawyers in particular, that Nettie’s warm and | 

enial heart, which was large enough to love | 
all the world, was really shocked and pained | 
by such caustic severity. Aunt Penelope said | 
of ministers, that “ they were wolves in sheep’s | 
clothing, and as poor as the mice that stole a | 
scanty and starved existence on the crumbs 
of bread and cheese scattered about their 
churches!”"—of doctors, “that they violated 
remorselessly the sanctity of the grave, and | 
that was an awful crime! Besides, they com- 
mitted many a murder with their abominable 
experiments, and were a hardened and heart- 
less set of sinners !”—of merchants, “that the | 
very nature of the profession dried up the soul 
into a husk—buried the intellect under dol. | 
lars and cents, and made a man feel honorable | 
when he was screwing the balance of a half-| 
penny out of a poor washerwoman !”—of law- 
yers—verily Aunt Penelope found herself at 
her wits’ ends for language to express her ab- 
horence of that class of society; “they were 
an impertinent, rascally, grinding, unprinci- 
pled, soulless set—she remembered tu have 
heard in her young days, that Apollyon him- 
self was the first of the profession ever seen 
in this world, and she fully believed the whole 
tribe were his lineal descendants—the woman | 
who eould look complacently on a lawyer, 
was—was—indeed she was—” Aunt Pene- 
lope couldn’t finish her sentence for very ex- 
citement ! 

What a strange and contradictory mirror is 
the human heart! Sometimes it refiects beau- 
tiful rainbow-tinted images, when the shapes 
held up before it are grim, and lowering, and 
repulsive! The more emphasis Aunt Pene- 
lope laid on her objection to lawyers, just so 
much the more vividly there rose up before 
Nettie Morgan’s inward vision a fine tall, 
manly figure—an open intellectual brow—a 
pair of wonderfully expressive blue eyes, and 
whatever other items might make a summary 
of the personal appearance of Mr. Haliburton. 
She ventured no rejoinder to Miss Morgan’s 
remarks—offered no apologies for the accused 
profession—but she secretly hoped some in- 
flux of the tide of circumstances wonld bring | 
her into acquaintance with a man whose ex- 
terior and whose untarnished reputation fas- 
cinated her so strangely. Almost for the first 
time in her life, Nettie was discontented, rest- 
less and unhappy. Alas! and alas! that blind 
little wretch, whose pastime seems to be the | 
most irreparable mischief, had drawn his bow- | 
string at hap-hazard, and the winged arrow, | 
defying even vestal barricades, was quivering 
in poor Nettie’s heart! As the weeks, one 
after another wore on, she became more and | 
more thoughtful, and pensive, and sedate; 
and Aunt Penelope was delighted—yes, she | 
was delighted ; for she imagined that the time | 











had at length come, when her niece was put- | 
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ting away childish and girlish things, and was 
settling down into a companionable old wo- 
man. How completely she mistook the na- 
ture of the change in Nettie! How little her 
maiden heart, which had remained a rock un- 
stricken by the rod of prophet or magician, 
understood the transforming and almost new- 
creating power of that God-enkindled and 
therefore holy light, that had begun to break 
in upon Nettie’s soul! Already it was deep, 
intense, unutterable! 

Now pray, my dear reader, don’t understand 
me that my heroine was guilty of the un- 
maidenly folly of falling in love alone—it is 
anything but true. Mr. Haliburton had the 
very respectable habit, which obtains with all 
truly respectable and worthy men, of attend- 
ing church regularly and constantly—albeit 
there was no alternative but to sit under the 
very stupid and equivocal “ droppings” of the 
Rey. Mr. Biddle. And he had seen Nettie 
Morgan there every Sabbath—he couldn’t 
very well help it, for she sat right exactly be- 
fore him, and the congregation had a practice 
of turning “right about face” to admire the 
performances of the choir during that part of 
divine worship—so Mr. Haliburton, not caring 
to do anything hastily in the sanctuary, some- 
times caught a full rapturous view of that 
sweet face, impudent as the more fastidious 
and unforgiving might regard it. Any where 
else than in church he had never met her, and 
he saw no very distinct probability that he 
ever would, he being a stranger and she vir- 
tually ina nunnery. Still he devoutly hoped 
and earnestly wished, that the intervention of 
some teveiebte accident, would bring about 
an introduction between them. 

Such mutual wishes are somehow unac- 
countably managed to a fulfillment; but it 
was by the merest accident in the world, and 
the blessedest accident, if I may be indulged 
in a Carlylian adjective—Aunt Penelope her- 
self—who could believe it?—being the inno- 
cent instrument! 

It rained like a “young deluge” one sum- 
mer morning; Aunt Penelope was sick with 
a bilious fever and a dreadful cough—she 
hadn’t slept any all night, and who could ex- 
pect her to be up, and ready for company, by 
nine o’clock in the morning? And by what 
foresight could she anticipate a business call 
at such an untoward hour? Nettie was the 
gentlest and most patient of nurses, and she 
had just taken her station at Aunt Penelope’s 
feet, to minister to some new whim of the in- 
valid, when the door bell suddenly rung. 

“ Angenette,” slowly articulated Miss Mor- 
gan, “Polly is making my syrup, and she 
must not stop stirring it a minute. Won’t 

you just step to the door, and take the milk; 
| presume it is the milkman with the cream 
for my porridges !” 
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It happened that Mr. Haliburton was doing 
legal business for a client, whose territories 
bordered on Miss Penelope Morgan’s; and it 
became necessary to know exactly all about 
the “ stakes and stones,” the “ acres, roods and 
rods,” of the respective possessions. Nobody 
but Miss Morgan had the original documents, 
defining the boundaries, and the lawyer must 
live through an interview with the mortal ene- 
my of his entire profession. He had been 
moreover assured that it was every farthing 
as much as a man’s neck was worth to per- 
suade the old lady into any thing of the kind, 
as had been abundantly demonstrated by Tris- 
tram Tinker’s repeated failure on the same 
embassy. But lawyers are not often daunted 
by difficulties—and Mr. Haliburton was a man 
of unquestionable courage; so he ventured ; 
though to own the truth, his heart palpitated 
a trifle fitfully, when he laid his hand on the 
knob to ring for admission—besides, his um- 
brella was drip—drip—dripping, and he had a 
definite consciousness that ladies of Miss 
Morgan’s temperament had no forgiveness 
for the perpetrators of those indelible stains 
left on carpets by the drippings of a new black 
cotton umbrella! 

Mr. Haliburton expected the servant would 
answer his summons, for he knew Miss Mor- | 
gan was an “aristocrat” and kept servants—_ 
s0 he was not prepared with his very best 
bow, when he heard the key turn, and the 
next moment saw before him the face of all | 
faces he most desired to see, though not per- 
haps in such unfortified cireumstances! Self- 
possessed as he generally was, and prepared 
for unexpected emergencies, he was thorough- 
ly unmanned—he bowed awkwardly, and then 
there followed an embarrassing silence, for 
his miscreant thoughts had traitorously de- 
serted him, and he could neither command the 
nature of his errand, nor the name of the lady 
with whom he had professional business! He 
wished the torrent which was pouring from | 
his umbrella would wash him away! 

Nettie was ina white “robe de matin°— 
she had had no leisure to plait her hair that 
morning, and it fell in careless curls over her 
beautiful neck—how adorably lovely she look- 
ed in that unstudied simplicity! A deeper 
tint stole into her cheek, and then as suddenly | 
it glided away, and the changes of expression 
that swept over her face, and the half glad- | 
ness, half alarm Mr. Haliburton read in her | 
eyes, only added to his confusion. 

“Ts Miss—Miss—the lady of the house at | 
liberty this morning?” he finally stammered. 

“ My aunt is sick, and unable to see com- 
pany this morning, sir,” returned Nettie’s 
smooth and silvery voice. “Can I—can any | 
one else—” She hesitated. 

Haliburton lingered—he began to recover 
the use of his scattered senses. 





| maiden” disdainfully refused. 






“ Won't she ask me in?” thought he; * not 
by any means hospitable to leave a man stand- 
ing at the door in such a pouring rain as this!” 

But Nettie did ask him ia, and he went in, 
and he staid—how long, | have no business to 
reveal, Aunt Penelope didn’t knew, for she 
fell asleep the moment Nettie left her, and 
when she awoke the “porridges” were all 
ready to her hand. 

The boundary business was long and per- 
plexing—Miss Morgan was obstinate and un- 
compromising—Mr. Haliburton was ealm, sa- 
gacious and persevering. He eared very little 


‘how long it was protracted, for at every visit 
‘he paid Miss Morgan, he found renewed op- 


portunities to study the character of her fair 
young protégé. And when it was finally con. 


cluded, he found himself Nettie’s most earnest 
‘and devout admirer. By and by he offered 


her his heart and hand, and as she gave her 
own in exchange, all fluttering and trembling 
—with large tears of before untasted happi- 
ness in her eyes—she felt that the possession 


| of that priceless treasure filled the void in her 


being, that had been vacant from her infancy ; 
an iceberg seemed at once to melt away from 
her soul, and the long garnered wealth of pure 
and untouched affection was poured out on 
this one precious object. The rills that are 
wont to sparkle out from the young heart, 


and flash in the sunlight of sympathy, had all 
been frozen at their springing, by the cold de- 
corum which had proscribed every youthful, 


every genial emotion,—but all the frost-work 
that had gathered over her life vanished away 
under the warm sunshine that had risen upon 


her, and blended into one bright stream all 
the tenderness of her being. 


Aunt Penelope was almost paralyzed when 
the engagement was announced, and opposed 
Nettie’s marriage till she was convinced oppo- 


sition was unavailing. She stormed remorse- 


lessly, that a relative of hers should conde- 
scend to hear of “marriage with a poor plod- 


'ding knave of a lawyer,” and even raved in 


her sleep about the intolerable disgrace the 
family dignity was destined toendure. Nettie 
was grieved and mortified—but yet gentle and 
firm in her resolution. And the day of her 


‘nuptials, as she looked round on the lovely 


home her husband had provided, with all its 


| simple and tasteful arrangements, and on the 


high-minded man who had chosen her for the 
centre and spring of his happiness, she won- 
dered indeed what “ condescension” there was 
in such a marriage! 

Year after year Nettie Haliburton and her 
husband tried to persuade Aunt Penelope to 


abandon her solitude, and make their house 


her home—and year after year the “ancient 
“ She wouldn't 
live in the house with a man—she disliked 
Mrs. Haliburton’s domestic arrangements— 
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and, above all, such a tribe of noisy rattle-!devotedness of Nettie and her excellent hus- 
headed children—(Neitie’s children were cer- | band completely won her. She took up her 
tainly very noisy) —Mrs. Haliburton knew to /abode with them, and as she saw wealth and 
be her abomination !” | the means of luxury multiplying around them, 
Old age and infirmity, however, never lin- | and experienced the delight which their filial 
ger to foster anybody’s prejudices; and they | tenderness could not but awaken, she yielded 
did not spare Aunt Penelope. She grew more | to her irresistible conviction, and allowed that 
and more feeble and rheumatie—her loneli- | Nettie had not been guilty of “condescension” 
ness became insupportable—and at last the (in her marriage with Cornelius Haliburton. 





THE OLD CLOCK. 


BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 


Atonr—alone—I hear thy voice, as back from | For some thou’st marked their time of death, for 
distant years | some, the parting word, 

{t seems to come with hope and joy and mingled | And all now gone low tones of theirs, with thine is 
too with tears ; | ever heard. 

Each tick upon my heart it strikes; its well re- 
membered tone 

Seems sadder, deeper, at this hour because I am | 


Thy face with age is mar’d and dim, but dearer 
still to me 


alenat Than any set around with gold, or pearls from out 


the sea, 
Thy old familiar face I see, the same I saw when | For with the past thy form is wreathed; and all 
young, those dewy flowers 


When rose-wreathed hours went hasting by, thy | Will brightly hang upon thine arm, and mingle 
bell their music rung, with thine hours. 
And thou art with me still, how strange! when | eas , 
everything beside | And —— ticking on the same, precisely now as 
Has sunk beneath Time’s rolling wave, or gone | ,,, +1 , 
out with ite tide. When life was all a mystery locked by thy own 
dark chain ; 
Yes thou art here! and thou art all of early days | But now the “‘ Voyage of Life”’ I see unfurled up- 
now left; on thy face, 
Of all those relics now my heart is utterly bereft; | No other hands could half so well the living pic- 
No sound but thine is on my ear that ever child- | ture trace! 
hood knew ; un é 4 san. i : 
No voice but thine responds to mine, thou art in- | Then faithful friend we'll journey on, each price- 
. less hour of thine 


Good most trae. | Shall set around like gems my days, till I have 


That circle all, have passed away where thou done with Time: 
did’st proudly stand— And when at last thy hand shall note the hour of 
They gather not to evening prayer, directed by thy | death for me, fis to thee. 
hand— | Then fare thee well—be true to mine—as my heart 


A BRACE OF BYRONICS. 
I FAIN WOULD EAT. 


BY THE MUSE, 


And let my meal be bread and meat, 
Nor bring me first the little scraps ; 
I tell thee, woman, I must eat, 
Or else this stomach will collapse ; 
For it hath been by hunger cursed, 
And ached so long for something good, 
And now ’tis doomed to know the worst, 
And sink at once—or yield to food. 


I rain would eat. Oh! quickly bring 
The things I love to feast upon; 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 
A beefsteak o’er the gridiron. 
If to this palate food be dear, 
That steak will charm it with its touch; 
And when you get the coffee here, 
Pll drink and cease to crave so much. 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING MAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-—’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. our feet and hands were cold like lead. We 
‘saw by the time we were through with our 
“Goon! in what a glow you are, girls! confession, that the gentlemen counted it a 
Stop, stop! let us brush away these great victory, and inwardly exulted, while outward- 
snow-flakes here in the hall; they lie on your |ly they only rejoiced quietly over it. We 
furs and your hoods, the most beautiful, star-| were on the point of retracting ell we had 
shaped crystals you ever saw. Look!” |said; but they were preparing to go to the 
Yes; Mary and I assured them that we | sleigh again for the longer ride over the hills; 
liked the snow-crystals; hut we must protest | we wanted to be left alone awhile, Mary with 
against being danced about, and buffeted, as | her book, 1 with my newspapers; we there- 
if they were two Mohawks. Would they fore answered their “Good morning—good 
have the merey to let us go into the warm | morning, girls,” with salutations as gracious 
parlor ? as theirs; and then, having seen them drive 
They laughed; they opened the door wide | away wrapped to the chin in the heavy buffa- 
for us; and when we would have gone over | lo-robes, we turned to each other, and with a 
the stove, to be rid of the chills we had con- | smile, a light sigh, one-half of regret over the 
tracted in the hall, they carried us dancing | parting, brief as its duration was to be, and 
round the room, at length confronting the | one-half of pleasure, that now, after many 
mirror, that we might see in what a healthy | days of restraint, we were to have a day to 
low we were. ourselves, we settled down to the table where 
“ After all, who needs go to Bimini?” said | books and papers were piled; again sighed, 
Cushing, walking a little away from us, and, | and then were lost in our pleasant occupation. 
for the first time in the whole morning, speak-| “Ha! the oddest idea!” laughed Mary, at 
ing seriously. “You have heard of Bimini, | length. “But see if you don’t think the 
the fountain of the Bahamas. We like to be|same. This house—your house,” resumed 
told of such fountains. We have no faith in|she, after laughing again heartily; “this 
them; but somehow we would like to go|house, with windows all around, so high 
there and bathe once, just once to try it, long | above all the lands about, with prospects so 
as the way is. Yes; we sigh for Bimini; you | green and beautiful in summer, so good and 
do girls! I heard you both, at this moment! | comfortable, so magnificent in winter, don’t 
And you wanted to sit shivering over the red- | you suppose it is the real palace of Fame ¢” 
hot stove all the morning, all the day; because “The real palace of Fame? What can you 
the wind blew a little out, and the snow fell | be thinking of?” ‘ 
in great flakes; so that H and I had to} “Why, here in Ovid’s Metamorphoris— 
drag you out of your chairs; had not only to twelfth, fiftieth; and ‘when found make note 
bring your cloaks and hoods, but to put them | of —is a description of the palace of Fame. 
on you, you were in such a shiver! When} And, in the first place, Ovid says it stands 
once out on the snow, you couldn’t walk, for | high, and in the centre of the universe, so that 
slipping down—poor things! and we must} sounds of what is passing come from all parts 
almost carry you to the sleigh. But now see?) of the earth. Iam sure this must be the very 
you are all in a glow, in flesh and in spirit.— | spot; for, go which way we will, to our nadir, 
Confess that out-doors is better than a red- | it is just twelve thousand miles. Don’t you 
hot stove; is equal to the fountain of Bimini.| see, my dear? Isn’t this the centre of the 
Promise, Mary, promise, both of you, that you | universe ?” 
will sigh no more over a pilgrimage to Baha-| “Hum! one of the centres, I dare say.” 
ma; but that you wi!l ride or walk every day,| “Nay; do, dear, not be captious, or critical. 
until I come up again, cold, or not cold; storm, | Is not this the centre of the universe? the— 
or no storm.” | don’t read that paper now; especially the con- 
We promised. We thanked them from | gressionals! But say, dearest! Isn’t it di- 
our hearts for compelling us to do that, which, | vine being right here ina palace?) You know 
in the end, had proved an unmixed pleasure. | how we have longed for the most beautiful 
We were warm enough then, we acknow-, of all homes; for trees of Paradise, ever in 
ledged, in any part of the room, with mercury | bloom, ever in fruit; for marble pillars among 
down to sixty-four; whereas, in those days in | them, and statues, still fountains and jets, soft 
which we had immured ourselves on account | lights, and shadows, and rainbows. Ah, my 
of the cold, if mereury was not kept up to| God! how we have longed for these; and for 
eighty, we were shaken to pieces almost, and| music, such music as one never gets from 
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mortal lips, from ivory keys, or strings of cat- 
gut ; liquid, melting, flouting about us and 
down into our hearts, and be: aring us upw ‘ard 
into the blue space, into heaven, as it were— 
like this? See, cousin! Don’t you perceive 
that the air of this room is deliciously warm, 
and fragrant with the geraniums and roses? 
and see now how it lifts this silken floss J 
hold in my hand. It seems to have life and 
exultation. It pulls and tugs at my fingers, | 
to be away upward in the room, where there 
is a still more genial warmth, a still more 
grateful aroma.’ 

“Let it go. dearest,” begged I, with a sym- 
pathy for thie struggling floss as if it were hu- | 
man. “There it goes! Glorious! how it 
wavers, and circles, and gambols up there! 
If we might ever rise like the silken floss, | 
Mary, then might we, with full reason, long | 
for heavenward tendencies, for glorious sights | 
and glorious sounds; then would J, here and | 
now, give myself up to your pretty whim, and | 
eall it—a faith. 1 would believe that the 
voices we seem to hear, when we listen, and | 
are still and thoughtful, in the summer breeze, | 
in the wintry winds, in the soft rain and driving 
hail, all the lowings and bleatings that in| 
spring-time we hear, are echoes from all parts | 
of the earth; and that they might be more, 
distinetly heard, and understood, if we only | 
‘had faith as a grain of mustard seed.’ What 

else does Ovid say ?” 

“That the palace is set all around with 
windows like a jewel, so that Fame may easily | 
see in every direction, what is passing. And | 
it is so ingeniously constructed, that every 
sound on the earth, every whisper even, meets 
its true echo here. So he says the palace is | 
always full of low murmurs; of faint echoes 
of dying sounds. Don’t you see,now? This 
house—around it, and through it for ever 
there are strange murmurs of dying sounds. 
This wintry storm—what says it, at this mo- 
ment? the sleet and snow on the pane; the i 
crack! snap! of one thing and another with- | 
out the house; the wind, now roaring in the | 
flue, anon moaning in the roof-trees, and send- | 
ing the shrubbery that is near the house, | 
shrieking along the clapboards—don’t you 
understand it, cousin? don't you perceive that | 
these seem now to be, as it were, echoes of | 
what is, at this moment, passing in different | 
parts of our world ?” | 

“Yes; and it makes me sick; for I follow 
the moans away to dying beds; to dying beds | 
on which immortal hopes shed no radiance, 
nor beauty; to other dying beds where Jesus 

waits, but which, else, are deserted and deso- | 
late, where are scanty covering and warmth ; 
where the poor are dying, with lips, and ev en | 
hearts, pinched and ‘parched, with outward 
cold and inward burning.” 

“Yes, dearest -—and- then the lingering. 





without Cushing. 
‘ten think I shall be 


‘She shook her head at this, too; 
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deaths, the breaking of hearts; for I do be- 
lieve it more and more, that hearts are broken 
here under our eye, within our hearing, and 
we know nothing of it. We see the form 
bow, the step grow languid, the eye deep, 
thoughtful and sad. We see that there is no 
joy in the smile, no reality in the chee ‘Thulness ; 
but we think it is all of coughs, of pains in 
the side; and we call it consumption, No one 
thinks of anything else. But their hearts are 
breaking of dow nright jars and discords; of 
passion, or moroseness, or infidelity in a lover, 


'a husband, or a wife —there are a thousand 


'ways in which the heart may be broken, and 
we never once hear it said—My heart is torn; 
for we seldom hear people speaking the things 
uppermost in the thoughts. Lovers part, or 
are parted, and they die. You don’t believe 
this, my cousin. It is your dear theory that 
there is no such a thing as dying for love.” 

“Oh, no indeed! that is never my theory. 
I only say that I think one never need die of 
‘love, if through the whole, and to the end, 
one acts w ith upright intentions, and looks 
away to God for strength; meanwhile using 
all other necessary megns of restoration to 
cheerfyinens, and of preserving a healthy tone 
\of the body. Is not this your theory, also %” 

“J don’t know. I have no theory about 
it, perhaps; but I have the feeling that there 
are circumstances—and not improbable ones 
either, so far as my own lot is concerned— 
under which I could not any way live.” She 
paused, and I looked inquiringly into her trou- 
bled face. “TI could never live in this world 
I am sure of it; and I of- 

‘alled upon to give him 
up. Iam sure that my parents are not pleased 
with him; and Carlos takes little pains to con- 
ceal his contempt of him.” 

I tried to show her the unreasonableness 
of her fears, since Cushing was so perfectly 
unexception: able, that no fault could be found 
in him; but she shook her head, and every 
moment grew sadder. I then tried another 
ground, and argued, that, if she must relin- 
quish him, she “could live through it, all the 
same that others go through similar trials — 
and, with 
such a look of hopelessness as was never be- 
fore seen on that bright face of hers, she forced 
a smile, begging me to go on with my con- 
gre sionals, while she read what farther Ovid 
had to say of the palace of Fame. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Two years have passed; and Cousin Mary 
is Mrs. Thomas Peters. She has been Mrs. 
Thomas Peters a year and a half; and in all 
that time she has not once been her old self, 
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362 Good-for-nothing May. 


May Worthen. No buoyancy, no laughter,;whose parents were their own chosen and 
very few smiles, and those having nothing particular friends, So there was great trouble 
varthly in them—how can it be with Mrs. in the large house at the end of the elm-lined 
Thomas Peters? What can it be, but that avenue. May could never bear that. She 
her heart is breaking, fibre by fibre? It seems , was ready to die if sighs were within hearing, 
only a few months since her steps were as | or drooping mouth-corners within seeing. — 
elastic as a swinging bough, and as graceful. She could never bear that; and it may be that 
Her light spirits bore her upward and over all this was one reason why she had gone skip- 
the rocks, brambles and quicksands, that trip-| ping all her life-time, to make the pleasantness 
ped, stung and scorched us of a heavier mould. | that came not of its own accord; to drive 
She would jump like a bird over eight feet of hence effectually, all owl-like stillnesses, all 
staging, in our gymnastic exercises; and al-| jaundice and dyspepsia. Be that as it may, 
ways at our little village tea-parties, she man- | she wrote a letter of refusal to her city lover, 
aged that little should be eat, she kept such | and married Thomas Peters; and no one but 
laughter going. She would always sit beside | myself, probably, knew that she suffered at 
Ss at table; and she stole her tart, or her | all. But she let me see how it was going 
custard, or her frosted cake—the best bit, al-/ with her heart, in one long, sad night that we 
ways—and ran; and S—— after her, out of lay together without sleeping. She wept; 
the room, through the rooms; and, if it was | she shook like a frozen body; a real storm it 
in one of the large, old houses, with a chimney | was; but when the morning came, as we were 
in the centre, round the chimney they ran, | ready to leave her chamber, and only waited 
setting people ready to die of laughter all| near the door for the great tear-drops to be 
through the house. done coming, she dashed them off, drew her- 
“Good-for-nothing May,” her parents and | self vigorously erect, and this was the last 
others called her. She never had a dress, | legitimate, characteristic thing I ever saw her 
muslin or calico, that had not somewhere a|do. She went straightway to making quilts, 
rent init. But she never regarded it. She | table-covers, towels, pillow-cases. She could 
was the happiest creature! the comfort of her | never get enough of them; she had set her 
happy home. | heart on them. At this stage, people said of 
Then, as she had predicted, the time came | her—*It has been the making of Mary Wor- 
when she must relinquish him she loved so| then being engaged to Thomas Peters.— 
well. And it was because her brother Carlos, | ‘ God-for-nothing May’ she is no longer. She 
who was a rich, sturdy, independent farmer at | has turned right round; and from the greatest 
the homestead, who was proud of his home-| romp, has become the steadiest, most woman- 
made cloth and home-made manners, would | ly girl about.” 
never endure him of the city, him of the polite} She was married. I was one of the bride- 
manner, the rich black cloth and golden-head- | maids; and, together with the whole wedding 
ed cane; because the old ’squire, and even my | party, accompanied her to her new home.— 
noble, lady-like Aunt Worthen, held their | How kind and attentive she was among the 
heads down in sorrow, sighing over Mary’s| old and the young! How quiet, and yet how 
engagement; and lamenting the hour, when, | busy! not allowing herself to be stili a mo- 
against all their wishes but that of gratifying | ment! How careful that the cloths were laid 
their child, they consented to let May spend | in good season; that the turkeys and pud- 
that unlucky winter with her city friend. But} dings were properly cooked; that the sauces 
for that visit, May would never have met Mr. | were correctly flavored; she, she, who, if she 
Cushing; she would have been ready to stay | had just been married to the man of her 
with them, or to settle down in their midst— | choice, would not have known ¢hat day, of 
And they said to each other, and to May, and | there being in the world, such things as tur- 
to their neighbors, that they belonged to the | keys, puddings and sauces! I detested it all! 
country ; they and their fathers. The ’squire’s| and was ready to weep as often as Mary's 
father was father, moreover, of the town, as| quiet, dry-looking eyes met mine. Once, 
it were, inasmuch as he was the first settled | when all the uncles, aunts and cousins were 
minister there. And Mrs. Worthen’s father | encompassing her about, congratulating her, 
was for a long time the first merchant in town; | and praising her household appointments, she 
and at the head of all business and all political | made her way among them to my side, with 
movements. They and their children, then, | her eyes all the while on her father-in-law, 
and their children’s children belonged to the | who was speaking to her; and, taking my 
country, to that very town. And there were | hand in hers, she gave it a grasp like iron. I 
enough young men there for May. There | heard a faint, sobbing sigh; but she cut it 
was young Thomas Peters, of the best family | short to reply to her father-in-law, who had 
in town; whose manners were so simple and | just remarked—* They tell me, daughter, that 
sincere, so like their own; whose love for May you made your own wedding cake.” 
began so early, and had been so unfaltering;| “ Yes, father; was it not good?” 




















“Yes; and thisisa good sign, I believe you 
women say. A good sign, too, havi ing such a 
bright day as this for your w edding-day.” 

“JT only hope it is a sign that I ‘shall be a 
good daughter to you; and that you will al- 
ways be as glad as you are to-day, that the 
‘ yood-for-nothing May’ has come to your 
house.” 

She said this in a steady voice; but I knew 
it well. Ihad heard it over sad music, and 
over the thrilling passages in our favorite au- 
thors. It was choked with tears, Her futher. | 
in-law looked thoughtfully in her face a mo- 
ment, and then said, with a sigh— 

“T hope you won’t find us , myself and mo- | 
ther I mean, hard to please. I hope we shall | 
never forget that you have young and lively 
spirits in you, that must come out, that ought | 
to come out, and warm us upa little, whose 
blood is getting old and slow. I hope you | 
will bear with us, if, sometimes in the old age 
that is coming close by, we are clogs, as it 
were, to your swift feet, and burdens on your 
young shoulders. I hope God will help us 
all,” he added, with a louder, more assured | 
voice, and with a face beaming in his sublime | 
faith, “I hope the God of love and peace will 
be in this house, making it a still Paradise, as 
it were, Where nothing false, nothing impa- 
tient can come. I hope we all, my good rela- | 
tives and neighbors,’—for now all were lis-| 
tening to him, and white handkerchiefs were | 
at many eyes—* I hope we shall all of us have | 
patience with each other, and love each other, 

‘even as God for Christ’s sake hath loved us.’ 
We shall all do wrong sometimes, 
all miss it often, in one way and another, as 
God will know, as we shall know, if no neigh- 
bor’s eye sees it; and we shall suffer enough | 
for it. We ought to suffer. Our consciences 
ought to fret about our own misdoings, and 
teach us to let our neighbor's faults alone. J 
was thinking a little w hile ago, that the ‘ good- 
for-nothing May, here,” smiling and laying 
his hand on Mary’s he: ad, “ will miss it some- 
times; but what will that be to mother and 
me ?”—by “ mother” meaning his wife. 
shall miss itin ourturn. ”Tis what God made 
us such weak, erring creatures for, I sometimes 
think, that we may Jearn sympathy and charity 
for others ; and, above all, that we may learn 
our dependence on Him, as our helper, our 
refuge, as the scriptures rightly call Him, in 
all our short-comings and our sorrows, Lit. 
tle Mary, I shall love you. God grant that 
seat: may love me and the good old mother, 
ere.’ 

“The good old mother” stood leaning on 
his right arm, weeping over her husband’s | 
prayer, and over all the hopes, fears and strug- | 
gles, of the past, the present, and the future, 
of which it was suggestive. 


Mary’s were the only dry eyes, of all that | 


We shall | 


“We | 
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| large rae dre Her head was bent awhile, 
as if in fear Then, as he proceeded, she 
raised her eyes to his face, to Heaven, with 
the look of an angel, full of faith, aspiration 
and triumph. The old man gave her his hand 
as he concluded. She bowed slow ly and 
gracefully over it; then, holding it tenderly in 
both hers, she leaned like a loving child, on 
his shoulder. ‘This was after dinner, while 
yet we were all standing. 

| Well, this look of longing, mingled with 
the look of faith, has been Mary’ s habitual 
| expression ever since that day. She wept 
| often at church, for a few Sabbaths; and peo- 
ple said—* Mrs. Thomas Peters is under con- 
viction.” And so she was, under a conviction 
\of her need of God’s strength, of the religion 
of the cross, that she might have resignation 
and peace; that she might walk in her narrow 
path, without faltering, without straying. She 
‘found them at last, and her tears were dried; 
| her eyes shone like a seraph’s; her lips were 
| opened to praise God and to tell what won- 
derful things he had done for her, in estab- 
lishing her goings, in letting his light shine 
upon her new path, in putting his praises into 
her heart, and a new song upon her lips. All 
came and learned of the little Mi ary. Old 
saints felt the early joys of their religious life 
renewed within them. The young saw that 
religion was beautiful, that it was “what they 
‘needed ; for they understood and believed it, 
when they heard it from Mary, that, for the 
most fortunate, there is need of something 
\beyond the hopes and possessions of this 
world, to make them serenely happy, to help 
them to do their duty faithfully, and finding 
joy in it, to render death a triumph to them, 
and to make the life beyond the grave, “ the 
‘true life.” 

J was with her at church, when she gave 
herself outwardly to God, in the holy covenant 
of baptism, in tasting the bread and the wine 
in remembrance of Him of Calvary. How we 
all wept again, except Mary. I believe that 
allin that house, even those who knew no- 
thing of the sacrifice the poor girl had made 
‘in her marriage, pitied her, and felt m_ their 
hearts, that she had fled to God, to the church, 
as to an ark of safety amid the overwhelming 
waters, 

Never, never was there so good, so con- 
siderate a daughter-in-law, so generous, self- 
sacrificing a neighbor, so dev oted a Christian 
as Mary. But so little mortal is she! She 
distresses me by her perfection; and so she 
does her husband—who does not comprehend 
her in the least—and her whole family. It 
would be a glad relief to us all, if we could 
once see her overeome of some of her old, 
besetting sins. But no; ever the same cold, 
| but polite manner; the same marble face, and 
drooping eye-lids, ‘And, Jately, her form grows 
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364 The 


thin, her cough comes on with a hollow sound ; 
her eyes grow larger and more heavenly; her 
walk is closer and closer with God; and she 
is passing away in life's summer morning, with 
wealth, friends and love all around her ;—not, 
however, so much beeause her love for Cush- 
ing was disappointed, as because her married | 
lite is a constantly galling chain to her, from 
the utter want of congeniality between her- 
self and her husband. She might have re- 
nounced Cushing, or been renounced of him, 
and still she might have been as happy as be- | 
fore—when once the time of sorrow and of | 
struggle had passed—if she had married an- | 
other, between whom and herself there might 
grow up an inward harmony; or if she had 


remained in the home-nest, where there was | 
no ditlicult, overwhelming duty before her, to | 








'appal her; no consciousness of a frightful sin, 






Sea. 


it a thought of the first love lingered in her 
heart a moment; no convictions of a troth 
sworn but never paid; no tight galling chain, 
binding her to one whom she could never 
rightly love, to whose tastes and feelings her 
own could never be assimilated, and to whom 
she could never look up and say, as woman 
so loves to be able to say to her husband— 
“J am all thine, dearest; and thou mine~ 
mine.” 


Coarser natures than Mary’s could bide all 


‘this; but she will die of a broken heart; and, 


in her own prophetic words, “ people will call 
it consumption.” Oh heavens! what a wicked 
thing was this marriage! and people in their 
blindness called it good! 





THE 


THERE’s a majesty and glory in the ever-sounding | 
sea 5 | 
Vast emblem of unbounded power! type of eternity! | 
Its lofty rolling organ-peal speaks in a voice sub- | 
lime ‘billowy chime. 
Of Him who sways its beating pulse, and rings its 


How solemnly its thunder-tones swell upward to 
the sky, (the Most High! 
Like the deep anthem-notes around the throne of 
Where thrill the silvery cadences from thousand 
living strings, (burnish’d wings. 
And flaming cherubs fan the air, with bright and 


How glorious in the blushing dawn the crystal 
mirror smiles, [green-clad isles ; 
Like waves of liquid rubies circling round the 
The foam-wreaths dance to merry chimes along 
the glistening plain, [spiring strain. 
And the gorgeous-tinted canopy rings back the in- 


In wild and thrilling ecstacy our awe-struck spirits 
bend, [caverns blend ; | 
To list the moan of wind and wave which in thy 
Or hear the stirring chorus float on echo’s pinions 
back, [fierce attack. 
Eye yet the wild sea minstrel sounds the tempest’s 


But when across the slumb’ring wave the storm 
king’s banners sweep, [deep ; 
And sadly wailing notes arise from out the troubled 
How quail the spirit lyre-strings, as the rattling 
thunders boom ! ‘deepening gloom! 
And livid lightnings trace their path athwart the 


How terrible the hoary sea! when the sky is black 
with storm! beauty to deform. 
And the tempest and wing’d whirlwind meet, its 
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SEA. 


When the triumphant billows fling their white 
foam-crests on high, (like a phantom by. 
And the ill-starr’d ship, with streamers rent, sweeps 


Tis fitting for the humbled soul to listen to thy 
voice, = 
When the mad demons of the storm in wild career 
When ruin’s fearful angel fiercely flaps his mighty 
wing, [echoes ring. 
And wailing through the burden’d air, destruction’s 


For in the darkest hours of strife, our souls most 
proudly soar, [pest’s roar ; 
And on hope’s eagle pinions rise, above the tem- 
We oversweep the dazzling blue of the ethereal 
seas, [flow’ring trees. 
And rest on verdant mounds beneath life’s ever- 


*Tis fitting we should hear Thy tones of majesty 
and power, ous hour. 
Lest we deny Thy holy name in fortune’s prosper- 
Lest we forget the Almighty Hand that spann’d 
the azure arch, farmies march. 
And mark’d the varying orbits where the shining 


The sailor on the toppling mast, when wild winds 
round him rave, [stormy wave, 
Lifts up his heart and voice to God, who rules the 
In meek submission owns the power that guides 
the reeling earth, (birth. 
And gave the glorious testament of man’s immortal 


But when the sunlight gilds his path—when the 
soft breezes blow, [signet-bowy— 
His sou! almost forgets the hand that wreathes the 
Checks the fierce coursers of the storm—folds the 
red lightning’s wing— [bers ring. 
And bids again the lyre of peace its silvery hum- 
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THE MARTYRS. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’, 


«« Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona.” 


THERE lived in Galilee a man whose name !I will seek the man who heals diseases, he 
was Peter. He was a fisherman, a laborious, | surely can heal our mother. 
poor, careful fisherman. To this occupation! And not in vain was his petition urged— 
he had been trained from boyhood, and by Beneath the fisherman’s lowly roof came Je- 
strict attention, rigid economy and persever- | sus; he stood beside the weak and suffering 
ance, he managed to provide the necessaries | parent, he heard the sorrowful daughter's im- 
of life for those dependant upon him. | ploring ery—he bent down over the miserable 
Obviously, the life or death of this person, | couch—and “rebuked the fever” 
was a matter of little importance or conse-| They heard his words, saw the look of su- 
quence to the Galileans. He had few friends| preme command accompanying their utter- 
among them, and these were all of his own /| ance, and with awe, and fear, and joy, beheld 
class, uneducated, destitute of refinement, | they the unnatural glow fading from the face 


born to labor. 

Few were the hours of leisure, few the 
holidays of the fisherman. Ambitious desires 
he had never known, exaltation to power was 
what he never dreamed of. The wisdom of 
the schools had never aided in his enlighten- 
ment—his studies had been all pursued, un- 
aided, in the free academy of Nature—from 
the great pages of earth, and sea, and sky, he 
had conned all the learning of which he was 
master. 

Early in life the fisherman had sought 
among his poor friends a wife—a helpmate. 
And with the mother of this woman the young 
pair lived together, in an humble, quiet way. 
Their joys were few and of the simplest— 
their labor hard, and rarely suspended. This 
family were of the vast class which may strive 
with patience and with hope, so long as health 
and strength are given, but whose misery is 


deplorably great, when these blessings are | 


withdrawn. 

And misfortune came upon them. The 
mother of Peter’s wife was seized with a fever 
—she lay at the point of death. Where was 
the physician who would heal? where the 
efficient nurse? where the means to procure 
for the sick woman all that her diseased na- 
ture needed? 

For some days past there had been a man 
preaching in Galilee, who had come out from 
Judea, testifying his superhuman power be- 
fore all the people by his deeds. Peter had 
heard the stranger preach, had been astonish- 
ed by his kindness and forbearance when the 
people reviled him. At home he had repeated 
the extraordinary words Jesus uttered, and 
the wonder of the little household was great 
as they pondered on his promises and deeds. 
In this great emergency, when one of his be- 
loved was “lying sick with a fever,” the 
thought came suddenly to the distressed son, 


| of their mother; saw her in renewed strength 
arising from the couch, where she lay the mo- 
| ment before so helplessly. 

Beholding this wonder-cure, and the mira- 
cles immediately following it, what a question 
was that which forced itself upon the mind 
of Peter, demanding of him answer, Shall I 
believe—is it best to confess myself his dis- 
ciple ? 

Peter, and his brother Andrew, were wash- 
ing their nets in the sea of Galilee. Through 
all the night they had watched, but taken no- 
thing, and wearied and disappointed with their 
| profitless labor, they had now, at an early 
hour in the morning, returned to the shore.— 
But while engaged in their work there by the 
' sea-side, the attention of the brothers was ar- 
‘rested by the near approach of a multitude.— 
Wondering what occasion could have drawn 
together such a crowd at that hour, they stood 
to watch as the long train should pass. 

And as they thus watched and waited, be- 
hold they recognized him who came foremost, 
the leader of the people, it was the man of 
Nazareth—who healed the sick of Galilee; 
the man whose words and deeds were pro- 
ducing everywhere among the common people 
extraordinary excitement, whose proclama- 
tions were arousing the hatred of the rulers, 
while they awakened the strangest thoughts 
in the minds of all reasoners. 

It was he whom the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, the priests and the rulers united to 
insult, because he dared assert in their temple 
/and their streets, that all authority and right 
| to rule were his—that he was One with that 
| God by whom all things were made that are 
made. 

Speaking to the great crowd of eager lis- 

teners of the eternal truths as he passed on, 
_ only those close surrounding Jesus caught his 
| words—and becoming increasingly desirous 
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366 The Martyrs. 


to hear, the multitude at last besought that 
he would pause and preach to them there by 
the coast. And Jesus entered the ship which 
Peter and Andrew had left—and from thence 
taught the people. 

The sun rose high in heaven, but still that 
voice which charmed the hearts of the listen- 
ers spoke on, and the people lingered to hear 
words which awakened in them vast and won- 
derful hopes, ‘They had forgotten the neces- 
sity of toil, and the stern duties which awaited 
them; hushed and wondering stood they on 
the shores of Galilee, unmindful of all things 
save the words he spoke to them. 

There were no richly robed forms to be 
seen among that anxious crowd ;—men and 
women were they who labored for their daily 


bread, and it was to them, the lost sheep of | 
lay up a little store of wealth, which should 


the house of Israel, that Jesus had come par- 


ticularly to address himself. ‘T'hey were the | make their comfort in old age; 


| blessing, at the hands of one who had many 
times previously to this day exhibited his mi- 
raculous power. Yes—it was certainly an 
instantaneous, settled, full conviction—an un- 
|disguised adoration of the greatness and al- 
mightiness of Him who had power over the 
sea and land alike. Consequently, the instant 
_ Jesus said in reply to the kneeling man, * Fol. 
‘low me, and I will make you a fisher of men,” 
full of faith, and gratitude, and love, Peter 
|“ forsook all and followed him.” 
| Forsook all! The quiet and peace of hum. 
ble obscurity—the safety of his little home, 
| the untroubled simplicity of his harmless oe- 
cupation. Forsook all! the harmony of the 
‘ministrations of love—the light heart of his 
‘young wife, the tender solicitude of the 
mother—the work whereby he had hoped to 


forsook all! 





sick who felt the need of a physician, they | and a monarch could have done no more! 


were the oppressed and sorrowing who need- 
ed a comforter—thzy were the blind who had 
hitherto followed always the “ blind guides ;” 
they needed—they were glad when one came 
to give them sight. 

lt was to them that the necessity of, and 
the way of salvation, might be pointed out 
with utmost ellicacy. ‘They could not, as did 
their learned countrymen, who were so wise 
in their own estimation, oppose themselves 
at every step, every point he advanced, by 
their subtle but false disputations. Their 
hearts were not so hardened by worldly pride 
and worldly honors as to be deaf to the words 
which the Lord Jesus, even as John the Bap- 
tist came preaching, “ Repent ye, for the king- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.” 

The doctrines proclaimed to them were 
wonderful. The primal necessity of faith, the 
doctrine of salvation by grace alone—the 
tidings of redemption, through Him born of 
a mortal woman, yet the son and the equal 
of the great God. All these separate points 
were so many stumbling blocks to the self- 
trustiul rulers; but to the people, though they 
were the incomprehensible wisdom of God, 
they were also the love of God, and the power 
of God unto salvation. 

When, at the conclusion of the discourse, 
that miraculous draught of fishes was made 
at the preacher’s word, we behold Peter 
throwing himself humbly at Jesus’ feet, ex- 
claiming in presence of the multitude, “ De- 
part from me, for] am a sinful man, O Lord!” 

It was the confession of a suddenly per- 
fected faith; an acknowiedgment which hu- 
man nature ever finds it hard to make; a con- 
fession of spiritual corruption, and unworthi- 
ness to receive the blessing of God. For it 
could not have been fear that prompted the 
sudden ery. Fear was not the emotion na- 


turally aroused on the reception of so great a 


Not one moment delayed he to ask the 


| counsel of the loved of home—he waited not 


to reconsider the fateful offer. In Peter's es- 
timation then, the good things of earth, its 
riches, and its honors, its quiet, and security, 
its love even, were vain things when com- 
pared with the love of Jesus, and the hope of 
heaven: these seemed in that hour to him the 
things alone worth striving after. 

Look now upon this untutored, but inspired 
missionary, as he appears suddenly before the 
world as teacher and preacher! See him, 
whose voice was never before raised to ad- 
dress any congregation of people, lifting his 
toil-hardened hands, and with rude but most 
forcible gesture, with plain but burning words, 
accusing the polished, the noble, and the wise 
of sin! 

Think what it was he found himself most 
unexpectedly commissioned to do. In all 
places and at all seasons he must hold him- 
self in readiness to proclaim the truths in 
which he had been instructed, his natural pas- 
sions must be curbed and held in constant 
subjection—his own will must be subdued. 
If the powerful unbelievers chose to insult 
him for what they were pleased to call his 
presumption, he must patiently and meekly 
continue “freely to give” the wonders of that 
exceeding knowledge which had been com- 
municated to him. Day after day he must 
steadfastly proclaim the kingdom of heaven’s 
appearing, and if imprisonment and all things 
hard to be borne awaited him, lo! it was not 
with eyes or with reason blinded that he had 
ventured on the perilous career. Christ at 
the very outset had acquainted the apostles 
with the dangers they would be called upon 
to share with him. “I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves—be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 








No ordinary bond of union was that exist- 
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ing between Peter, and his brethren, and their 
master. It was not like any connection that 
has ever before or since that time existed be- 
tween the founder of a religion and bis disci- 
ples: there was nought of curiosity in it, no 
vague wonderment as to what thls man would 
do. The attachment of themselves to Christ’s 
service did not result from a previous friendly 
companionship, nor was it because his origin 
being humble as their own, that they felt par- 
ticularly interested in his success. They 
could not have hoped thus to enhance their 
own fortunes, neither were they influenced 
by any motive of self-love, or desire to gratify 
personal vanity. 

For none of these reasons came they from 

their obscurity, to startle the world with an 
exhibition of the most sublime faith, The 
inducements held out to them were never, 
“Follow me and I will fill your homes with 
plenty, and yours shall be lives of honor and 
ease, and men shall court, and flatter, and love 
you.” No! but thus said Jesus to them, 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but 
rather fear him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell. Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake, the same shall find it.” 
+ Destitute of all advantages in his youth— 
ignorant of all the knowledge taught in the 
schools—what a teacher was he whom Peter 
chose in his manhood! Daily listening to 
such words of wisdom as never man on earth 
had spoken, how must his mind have expand- 
ed—his heart warmed—his will beceme en- 
tirely remolded! 

For three years he was a constant attendant 
on the ministry of Jesus. In that short period 
how wondrous was the change wrought in 
this man’s history! The seeds of holiness 
had taken deep root in the good ground of 
his heart; had sprung up and already borne 
much fruit. 
the earnal-mindedness vanished—the inclina- 
tions and desires changed—the profound dark- 
ness of ignorance dispelled. Through the 
uncultivated mind light was streaming—chaos 
was being transformed into a world of beauty 
—the dark waters were becoming stilled and 
peaceful. 

How could it be otherwise? Standing by 
the bedside of that young daughter of Jarius, 
whom the weeping people declared to be dead, 
Peter had seen the Saviour draw nigh the life- 
less—had seen him clasp the cold and nerve- 
less hands within his own—had heard the 
gently uttered word “arise,” had witnessed 
how she instantly obeyed him. 

In the desert whither Christ had gone with 
his disciples to pray, followed as ever by a 
multitude of people, Peter had seen them who, 
forgetful of all things else, had listened to the 
Teacher's words till the darkness of night 
came on, weary, and fainting with want of 


The passions were subdued— | 
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‘food; and there was nothing to appease their 
hunger in the wild waste. And he had seen 
|the compassionate Lord who knew it was to 
hearken unto him that the multitude had stray- 
ed so far from their homes, ministering to 
their necessities by a miracle—feeding the 
five thousand bountifully from the “ five bar- 
ley loaves, and two small fishes.” 
| He had seen the blind man of Bethsaida 
‘restored to sight—had beheld the Master 
treading on the waters of the sea; had wit- 
_nessed his power over the elements when the 
'winds and the waves obeyed him, hushing 
into instant quietude, as he said, “ Peace, be 
| still.” 

And more than this—Peter had been an 
awe-struck witness of the remarkable trans- 
'firuration on the “sacred mountain,” Mount 
j7 abor, where the embodied forms of Moses 
‘and Elias came, and stood beside their Lord, 
‘when the “Saviour’s countenance was alter- 
‘ed, and his raiment became white and glisten- 
‘ing;” he had seen that mysterious cloud of 


‘glory deseending which overshadowed and 


|‘ encireled them all—had heard the voice, which 
he knew was the voice of God, saying, “ This 
is my beloved Son—hear him.” 

“Wise unto salvation!” It was hardly 
possible that any other effect should follow 
the instruction which Peter received. 

We are not to suppose that the fisherman’s 
want of education—that his lowly origin, were 
the only, or the principal causes of his being 
chosen the very first, or one of the first of the 
apostles. The unlearned, we are well aware, 
are not the readiest to embrace new doctrines 
—to become advocates of new and strange 
principles. The ignorant, uncultivated mind 
is proverbially the most prone to reject and 
disbelieve all things beyond its comprehen- 
sion. Chiefly was he appointed a minister of 
sacred truths, because unspoiled by a life of 
luxury, because not unfitted for a life of con- 
tinuous self-denial by long indulgence—or by 
the gracious smiles of fortune; because he 
was constituted by nature, and the habits of 
daily life, to endure hardships—because his 
mind was strong, fixed and determined in its 
purposes—because his affections had never 
nacre ree | to grow cold or become lifeless 
under the hot siroccos of prosperity. 

But—though the change wrought in the 
heart and mind of Peter was very great, still 
the example of perfect holiness and blame- 
lessness given in the “daily walk and conver- 
sation” of Jesus, had not the effect to make 
the apostle a perfect man; did not render him 
an infallible guide. And the very fact that 
there is a church in existence, which has ever 
embraced within its pale myriads of the wise 
and good, and many of the most learned of 
men, who claim for their religion the divinest, 
purest, and most glorious foundation, even the 
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Apostle Peter, suggests to all Christians a hu-} prophetic, entreating words which he address. 
miliating thought of the proneness of the finite ed to them. Unawed, unimpeded by the fury, 
mind to erroneous judgment, and a false be- | and the wrath, and the mocking, and derision 
lief. of the powerful, steadfastly and hopefully he 
Ah, let never a human voice, or mortal au- went on in his appointed way, inspiring by 
thority, set forth a human example, as infinite- his good works, convincing by his forcible ut- 
ly worthy of imitation! The knowledge of the terance of truth. 
self-denial and perseverance of any superior Jt was at this time that “all who believed 
Christian, may not, cannot fail to inspire us were together, and had all things in common.” 
ofientimes with renewed courage, and pa-, Wall were © $f the Chilstians of this de 
tience, and hope, as we conflict with a sinful could dwell in such spiritual unity as did va 
world witout oy the ev ncination of ou fold!" Well were wth the rete 
wiser, and far more exalting, to take for our k te ite mage, Ps Begs ee, r ore 
pattern and guide in all things, Him who only sony e ae an Fae aa ‘“ wo 
never sinned, in whom alone guile was never pens wie a tt astae My if our 
ound od help us all under whatever ae rinds resell ftene on how ines when 
His son our glorious example—and save us sigioian tahini, apletiaal Bid 
7 . err > tok) ave , ’ hi m¢ ‘ r : 2? 
rom the error of taking even the best of his. fad singleost of heart iarked the lives of 
are traces of his footsteps left in Steed eae the sacred missionaries and the many disci- 
the wastes of this sinful world, which, without | ples, much of mind eould not then be con- 
doubt or fear, we may take for our heaven-| stantly racked on the turbulent sea of contro. 
psa paid 4 |versy! good and holy men would scarcely 
When, on the oceasion of the Last Supper, deem it well to consume the time in profitless 
Jesus made known to the Twelve that one | disputations, 7 the . of outward foeme 
efits cheredd atenn Win, those Gin’ one and ceremonies. The Christian who wears 
voice more eager than all the rest in protesta- with “ map ~ fee wo! a oe 
tions of unfailing fidelity, the voice of Peter. a ; ‘ ve be : pea +) “ses ‘a age : tog 
Yet this was he who afterwards, but a few | ‘¥20 ™#Ve een plunge eneath the regene- 
hours later, declared with oaths, “I know not rating waters ; and has thy soul been baptized ? 
th ain | would be a question more earnestly propound- 
How was it that in the hour of betrayal,| ed, far more momentous in its bearings, than 
his first flush of bravery and anger gone, that | art thou of Paul or of Apollos : 
Peter could desert his Master? How was it | If one is inclined to think that there was 
that he could conceive that thought of denial | too much of harshness, too little of modera- 
—how was it that he followed the multitude tion and_kindliness in the nature of the 
at a distance, and made no plea that he might | preacher Peter, or that the stern, denouncing 
remain with his Lord—that he might share | Manner in which he addressed sinners was 
the death with him? Alas! if we must seek not in keeping with the character and nature 
an answer, too speedily from the unfathomed | of the religion he advocated, we have, opposed 
depths of human weakness and insufliciency, | t° that sermon delivered on the day of Pente- 
comes reply. | cost, when not a word of the truth was refined 
Doubtless it was the sad, never-forgotten ; into a subdued expression such as would not 
recollection of this faithlessness and momen- | fend proud and sinful men, we have the 
tary cowardice, which made St. Peter ever) Kindness and mercifulness and pity of the 
atver so firm, so unyielding to all temptations | ™n, fully shown in his conduct towards the 
and allurements of sin. The tears of deep | cripple who was laid before the gate called 
repentance came from his heart, and the hour | Beautiful. Does not this one work of love, 
in which he wept bitterly over his transgres-| this one gentle application of miraculous 
sion, taught him a lesson that he never forgot. | POWer, prove that there was in the man some- 
A heavenly aid came to him then which so | thing besides fiery zeal, and stern, unkindly 
strengthened and established him in the faith, | faith? 
that from that night the hosts of temptation; For this deed Peter and one of his brethren 
and evil had “no more dosninion over him.” | were imprisoned. Yet the terrors of the law 
Wonderful was the success attendant on| were powerless to confound or silence him. 
this man’s preaching from the day of Pente- | When offered liberty if he would thencefor- 
cost, when the Holy Ghost descended on him,! ward preach no more, was there not straight- 
and on all the Apostles. There were thou-| forwardness, and boldness, and incorruptible 
sands of “men and women such as should be) virtue in the answer made, “ Whether it be 
saved,” who daily listened to his preaching, right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
converted by the bold, condemning, accusing, | more than unto God, judge ye! for we cannot 




















but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard !” 

Yet nothing akin to the boldness and firm- 
ness of the warrior, was the bravery of those 
men: it was not ¢hat hope of conquest and of 
fame, such as inspires the leader of a host to 
work miracles of valor, which to the conflict 
of the physically weak and inefficient lends 
strength. 

Rather was it the result of the inspiration 
of that comforter which emboldened Moses, 
centuries before, to refuse to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer with the children of God, than to share 
the pleasures ‘of sin for a season; the work 
of that spirit which was with the ancient pro- 
phets, who, when surrounded by the splen- 
dors of the old dispensation, dared to exclaim 
against “ spiritual wickedness in high places” 


—such as inspired John the Baptist in a degree | 


so eminent, when the sound of his voice went 
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The sudden death-penalty which Peter pro- 
‘nounced and executed on Ananias and Sap- 
phira, might be regarded as an unnecessarily 
severe, nay, as a ferocious exhibition of power 
perhaps; might fix on him the accusation of 
making unjust use of his God-given might, 
did we not remember how all-important it 
was, that they who were at that time received 
into the fold of Christ should come with spirits 
and hearts “ thoroughly furnished unto every 
good word and work.” 

The past personal experience of the mis- 
sionary taught him the light in which the de- 
ceiving and false-hearted were held by the 
Master—he had himself wept biiterly over 
that sin of denial of which he was guilty.— 
' Also, Peter knew the desirable effect such an 
example would be likely to have on the minds 
of many, who were at that day halting be- 
tween two opinions, or cherishing a thought 
that it was in any way possible to unite the 


forth, raising a whirlwind of doubt and unbe- | service of God and Mammon: and he felt that 
lief, of hope and of faith in the minds of his ‘the man and his wife in their manner of at- 
hearers—such as our Saviour possessed in tempted deception, betrayed deep corruption 
its fulness, entireness—such as all who enter | of heart, which being conscious of, themselves, 
his vineyard must receive in order to labor! they would fain hide from their minister. 

effectually. It was that strength of the Lord| It is unreasonable to suppose, (bearing in 
—that spiritually felt power of his might, | mind all the miracles and acts of Peter’s pub- 
which supported Francis Zavier when alone, | lic life,) that it was with a stern, or an unfeel- 
defenceless, he penetrated the depths of idola- | ing heart he addressed the woman when she 
trous India, and to the fastnesses of China, a | stood before him, asking her, “ Tell me wheth- 
glorious missionary, who, though he beheld ‘er ye sold the land for so much?” It must 
the truth through mists of error, faintly, has | certainly have been with a pitying voice, and 
yet left a name which by all Christians should | a lingering hope that she would be truthful 
be ever gratefully remembered—such as im-/| that he asked the question. And when the 
pelled the priest in the convent, Martin Luther, |“ yea for so much,” decided her fate, not in 
in an age when none had dared doubt the | anger, nor with exultant show of power was 
pope’s supremacy, to come before the people | uttered the sentence of death. Remembrance 


from the solitude of his cell, to dispute boldly 
the right of any mortal to forgive sins—such 
as long ago sent the zealous, self-renouncing 
Jesuits into the wilderness of America, to tell 
untutored red men of the world’s Redeemer: 


such as now, in this callous, selfish genera. | 


tion, inspires many a voice to speak sober, 
earnest, truthful words in behalf of down- 
trodden Right, in condemnation of the sway 
of evil, despite the frowns and threats of those 
whom self-love, self-consideration, and moral 
cowardice tend to silence! 


‘of the mercy God had shown him when he 
spoke falsely, must have made that a difficult 
performance of duty which the case demanded 
of him. For consider the spirit evinced by 

the Apostle when he stood another day among 

the mourners who gathered around the body 
of Doreas, dead. Did their tears appeal to 
him in vain? did the sorrows of the destitute 
whom she had aided and comforted, come an 
idle testimonial of worth before him? did he 
turn away, deaf and blind to their grief, leav- 
ing them to “bury their dead?” No! there 


Blessed be the God and Father Almighty,! was deep sympathy in the tears he shed with 


this spirit of strength is coexistent, eternal 
with Himself! Blessed be He who giveth it 
transmission from one generation to another ! 
Every voice that we hear advocating the beau- 
ty, and the holiness of truth—every indignant 
rebuke of sin, every warning word that meets 
us proves that there is immortality in virtue, 
that there is divinity in moral strength, proves 
that the Jove and the fatherly protection of 
our God are unceasing—proves that to the 
end of time He will give His Holy Spirit to 
all who ask Him. +* ® - 
24 


'them—there was honor for the dead in his 
heart—there was respect for the sorrow of the 
living who bemoaned her loss—and it was 
‘with a voice whose prayer was fraught with 
Christian love, that he said to her who slept 
the death-sleep, “ Tabitha, ‘arise !” 

| * * ** * * 

The success of Peter’s preaching, and his 
fame were so great, so unparalleled, that we 
might look with some reason (if it were pos- 
sible for such feelings to be ever reasonable, 

| or right,) for the occasional manifestation of 
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self-gratulation, or pride, on his part. Yet we borious; but to the last it was marked by that 
find him when in Joppa abiding with one of ardor, zeal, and courage, which distinguished 
the very humblest of its people, who by rea- the beginning of his ‘career. And with this 
son of fiis trade was held in smallest repute— ardor and bravery, to the last there was also 
when had he so willed it, he might have found love, exalted faith, kindness, generosity, and 
welcome and shelter in the house of any one humility; to the end of his career he retained 
among his many rich and respectable converts. that stern abhorrence of sin, which led him to 

A man circumstanced as he was, suddenly bring death upon Ananias and Sapphira, and 
brought in so conspicuous a manner before also that depth of true sympathy which led 
the nation, exercising, as he did, over such him to weep with those who wept—to rejoice 
multitudes, an almost boundless moral sway, with those who did rejoice—which manifested 
would doubtless find it no easy task to keep itself in the encouraging words he addressed 
continually in subjection his natural pride of to the returning prodigal, and to the penitent 
heart, without we are to aseribe to the Apos- transgressor—in the love with which he re- 
tles a perfection which, as mortals, they never garded the brethren and the “household of 
reached, faith.” 

Do we endeavor to account for the pre- | ‘The rapid progress of the new religion, the 
sence of so much humility ina man of such unaccountable success which attended the 
temperament as Peter, by saying that the Apostle’s preaching, at last constrained the 
Holy Ghost was with him?! that he had per- attention of Herod. In his wrath he would 
sonally known and dwelt with one so much fain crush for ever the preachers who were so 
mightier, so infinitely good, that the feeling convulsing all his realm. 
of inferiority and comparative weakness must, But only by extreme measures, he was well 
have been at all times with him, restraining aware, could this desirable end be accom. 
and guiding? plished. Peter was one of the most conspicu- 

But—the counsel of Jesus was now with- ous of the Apostles, he must be again impri- 
held. He had “gone up on high”—and the soned, and this time so securely that there 
Apostles were the only beings on earth who should be left no possibility of escape. 
could raise the dead, heal the sick, and cast Delivering him into the custody of a large 
out devils. They had power greater than body of soldiers, the monarch felt certain that 
was ever before or since their day vested in the troublesome preacher was effectually se- 
mortal man—therefore it may well be said, cured and silenced. After Easter was the 
that if there was ever occasion for pride in time appointed for the prisoner's trial, and at 
human beings, or anything warrantable there- that time Herod had without doubt caused 
in, there was occasion for, and justification of, sentence of death to be passed upon him. 
its manifestation in Peter and in his brethren.| |The appointed days of captivity were over. 

And does not their humility teach us a lit-; The hour of trialeame. But the Apostle, the 
tle-heeded lesson? From the contemplation prisoner, was not found in the cell by the offi- 
of their characters our eyes turn within, are cers who sought him there—the angel had 
forced to self-judgment. What follows? delivered him—and the uplifted arm of ven- 

Because the Holy Ghost has not visibly geance fell powerless. 
descended upon us, to commission and em-| It is supposed that after this repetition of 
power, have none of us a mission in this’ miraculous release from imprisonment, that 
world? Is the ministery of good no longer , Peter went to Rome; and that he resumed 
needed? Because we have not stood in the there, with his accustomed ardor and ability, 
Saviour’s presence to learn of him, does it | the preaching of heavenly truths; there also 
follow that we cannot for ever bear in mind it is affirmed, he, with his wife, were put to 
our natural weakness and helplessness—can- | death during Nero’s persecution, verifying thus 
not always keep in subjection the proud heart the words Jesus addressed to Peter after the 
of sin? | resurrection, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 

Is it ¢rue that the Holy Ghost does not still) when thou wast young thou girdedst thyself 
descend on all who ask in faith, nothing doubt- | and walkedst whither thou wouldst, but when 
Do we not stand ever in the Saviour’s thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth thy 


Is he not our Teacher? hand and another shall gird thee, and carry 
x * * 


ing? 
solemn presence ? 
Oh we need not look for the descent upon us | thee whither thou wouldst not.” 
of that spirit as a cloven tongue of fire, en-; The direct teachings of a man, even if he be 
duing us with miraculous powers—but we a great man, may be quite possibly of a nature 
may believe that with him who asks in faith, | that renders them efficacious only to the gene- 
nothing doubting, it will abide and bless, ration he addresses; but it is not so with the 
arousing him to works of holiness—drawing words of Peter and his brethren. To the 
him nigh to God. Yes, we may believe it— people of the world’s last age they will appeal 
He has promised! with the same living force and spirit that they 
The life of Peter was long, and it was la- | did to the first believers and unbelievers in 











To 


the beginning of the Christian era. 
the wisdom of the ancients appears, much of 
it, to our minds but folly; while we reject en- 
tirely the aid of that glass through which they 
saw so dimly the eloriousness of truth—the 
example and w ords of Peter and his brethren | 
come before us resting on a foundation which | 
may never be attac -ked successfully. 

And not only may we reap richly from the | 
“glad tidings” which they so industriously 
and bravely “promulgated. 

In proportion to the spiritual exaltation of | 
a body of men above their fellows, is the! 
prominence given their virtues and vices, is | 
the power of duration with which their me- 


While ' 
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mories are perpetuated. In the prominent 
circumstances of this character of the remark- 
able man we have been considering, do we 
not find virtues lofty, grand, whic h as it is 
quite possible, we would do well to emulate? 
His faults and his errors, and they were neither 
few nor light, let it be our earnest endeavor 
to shun. W orship him as an infallible perfect 
being, or by virtue of his saintship, we must 
not; but study his actions and the motives 
which governed him we can, it is our duty, 
and we shall not fail to recognize it as such, 
‘if we really believe and heed ‘the words, “ To 
him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
| to him it is sin!” 





IONE. 


BY JAMES B. CHADWICK. 


1 am weeping, I am weeping 
For a loved one passed away. 
For a loved one who is sleeping 
In the church-yard, I am keeping, 
Night and day, 
Ceaseless vigils, ceaseless vigils, lest some wan- 
d’ring, thoughtless one, 
Careless, place a foot unhallowed, on the grave 
where sleeps Ione ; 
And I’m weeping, 
For she’s sleeping, 
Here alone ; 
And I’m keeping, 
For Ione, 
Ceaseless vigils, for my pale cold bride Ione. 


I am bending, I am bending, 
Like the willows growing near; 
And my watchings are unending, 
And my prayers are e’er ascending, 
O’er her bier ; 
Yet the moments seem unending, and the hours 
will ne’er be gone, 
As I wander, broken-hearted, by the grave where 
sleeps Ione. 
I am bending, 
Here unending, 
And alone ; 
E’er ascending, 
For Ione, 
Are my prayers, for my loved and lost Ione. 


I am sighing, I am sighing, 
Like the zephyrs *midst the trees ; 
And I often hear replyings, 
Or their echoes slowly dying 
On the breeze. 
Low replyings, faintly dying, and at times I think 


Sweetly sad—and then I fancy, that I listen to 
one 
Who is sighing 
Low replyings : 
Or a moan’s 
Echo dying, 
Seems Ione’s; 
And I listen—breathing sadly on the air, Ione ! 


Iam weary, I am weary 
Of this life of toil and care ; 
For the earth is cold and dreary, 
And none love me, none are near me, 
Save I Jespair— 
Wan Despair, for e’er essaying, to hurl reason from 
her throne: 
Oh! I long to lay my sorrows in the grave beside 
Tone. 
I’m so weary 
And so dreary, 
Here alone ; 
For all fear me, 
Save lone ; 
For all fear the stricken wanderer, save Jone. 


I am sinking, I am sinking 
Like a mermaid ’neath the waves, 
And I’m thinking, thinking, thinking— 
While the stars above are twinkling— 
Of my grave. 
Let us be in death united, and upon the lowly stone 
Let this epitaph be—only—* While on earth he 
loved Ione.” 
Yes I’m sinking, 
And I’m thinking’ 
Those stars soon, 
Which are twinkling 
O’er lone, 





& moan, 





Shall be twinkling o’er my grave, beside Ione’s 
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Each hedge-row is a book, 


Each tiny leaf, 


Rustling and swaying to the morning breeze, 


A sermon full. 


In Flora’s nursery 


Tis pleasant on these days of tumult loud 

To rest awhile ; and gather from these nooks, 
Tokens that peace, and kindliness, content, 
And blessed brotherhvod, are still on earth.’’* 


Architecture of Birds. (Continued.) 

In my last, l reviewed the mason and ear- 
penter birds, among the former of which I in- 
cluded the cementers; the next distinct class 
of nests are those of the mining birds. 

3d. Mining birds, 

The mining birds are those that build their 
nests in holes of banks, rocks, &e., which are 
usually excavated by them; in some species, 
however, the nest is placed in cavities of rocks; 
this, when it occurs, is usually amongst the 
water birds; the bank swallows, kingtisbers, 
bee-eaters, petrels, and others, dig for them- 
selves a habitation, the depth of which varies 
in different species, some being one, and others 
six feet in depth; a quantity of loose materials 
are lain at the inner end, which serves as a 
nest. The nyctipedes canicularia of Gmelin, 
(burrowing ow!) builds its nest in the subter- 
raneous habitations of the marmot or prairie 
dog of the Western prairies. In a future 
number a full account of this interesting bird 
will be given. 

The next peculiarity in relation to the con- 
struction of nests we find in the dome or oven 
builders. 

4th. Dome or oven builders. 

This class of birds construct their nests, 
leaving the entrance at the side, being roofed 
over above; these peculiarities, however, are 
of more general occurrence in warm and tro- 
pical climates, than in the more temperate; 
this, Prince Maximilian supposed, was to pro- 
tect them “from the rays of a vertical sun.” 
Many of the dome builders construct their 
nests in holes below the surface of the ground ; 
this we have a familiar example of in our com- 
mon quail (ortyx virginiaca), which builds its 
nests in this manner. Some have advanced 
the opinion, that they form their nest in this 
way, to protect them from the attacks of 
snakes, serpents and other reptiles; but this 
kind of reasoning is very poor, for we know 
that the reptiles spoken of would be as likely 





'to discover the humble home of the bird 
should the entrance be at the side as well as 
if it were at the top. The zanthornis Balti- 
mori, of Linn, (Baltimore oriole), the bird 
which constructs such an exceedingly beauti- 

| ful weaved nest, has the entrance to the same 
inthe side. ‘The European wren (troglodytes 
Europeus) of Cuvier, that innocent and fa- 
miliar bird, builds a domed nest, from a spe- 
cies of green moss, the hypnum velutinum.— 
But the greatest curiosity to be found among 
the dome builders, is that of the loxia socia, 
the sociable or republican grosbeak of Africa. 
As this bird in its habits is so extraordinary 
and so totally different from all his congeners, 
and affording us the only instance of a unity 
of labor in the construction of its home, it will 
be well to present the most authentic aceount 
of the habits of this bird that science is in 
possession of; they are the observations of 
Vaillant, who says: “I observed on the way 
a tree with an enormous nest of those birds 

\to which I have given the name of republi- 

cans; and, as soon as J arrived at my camp, I 
dispatched a few men, with a waggon, to bring 


it to me, that I might open the hive and ex- 
‘amine its structure in Hs minutest parts — 


When it arrived. I cut it to pieces with a 
hatchet, and saw that the chief portion of the 
structure consisted of Boshman’s grass, with- 
out any mixture, but so compact and firmly 
basketted together, as to be impenetrable to 
the rain. This is the commencement of the 
structure; and each bird builds its particular 
nest under this canopy. But the nests are 
formed only beneath the eaves of the canopy, 
the upper surface remaining void, without, 
however, being useless; for, as it has a pro- 
jecting rim, and is a little inclined, it serves to 
let the water run off, and preserves each little 
dwelling from the rain. 
* * * ** * 

“Each individual nest is three or four in- 

ches in diameter, which is sufficient for the 


* An extract from a poem entitled ‘‘ Hedge-Rows and Holidays,” by Miss M. McNary, of Brooklyn, 
who has kindly favored me the use of a number of beautiful original and unpublished poetical stanzas, 


&c., which will appear from time to time in the future numbers of this work. 
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bird. But as they are all in contact with one 
another, around the eaves, they appear to the 
eve to form but one building, and are distin- 
guishable from each other only by a little ex- 
ternal aperture, Which serves as an entrance 
to the nest; and even this is sometimes com- 
mon to three different nests, one of which is 
situated at the bottom, and the other two at 
the sides, 

“The large nest that I examined was one 
of the most considerable I had seen anywhere 
in the course of my journey, and contained 
three hundred and twenty inhabited cells, 
which, supposing a male and female to each, 
would forta a society of six hundred and forty 
individuals. Such a caleulation, however, is 
not exact. I have spoken above of birds, 
among which, one male is in common to seve- 
ral females, beeause the females are much 
more numerous than the males. Whenever 
I have fired at a flock of these birds, [ have 
always shot four times as many females as 
males.”* 


We will now notice the next class of build- | 


ers, kuown as the platform builders; these 
birds build a nest fi: at, and have not the cup- 
shaped cavity found in other nests. 

5th. Platform builders. 

These nests are usually placed upon the 
ground, and are carelessly constructed gene- 
rally of sticks and twigs laid crossways upon 

ach other, the largest “and strongest forming 


the foundation, and the finer ones ‘placed upon | 


them; this is the kind of nest built by many | 
of our water birds; also, by many of the aqui- | 
line (eagles and haw ks) ; numerous pigeons 
likewise construct platform nests. Our well. 
known passenger pigeon (ectopistes migrato- 


ria) of Linn, builds a nest of this character.— 


The aquiline (eagles) usually build a platform | 
nest, which is either placed on the highest por- | 
tion of some giant tree or else on the summit | 
of some inaccessible cliff. 


* Knowest thou the home where the eaglets are | 
nestled ? 
The sky pressing crag, with its feet in the sea ; 
The storm with its strength, for ages has wrestled, 
And the cloud for its zone ; still ‘for ever shall be, 
It is there, it is there : 
They are safe, they are blest—for he heedeth their 
call, 
Whose love-w atching notes, when the young spar- 
rows fall ; 
"It is there, it is there.” 


McNary. 


Mr. Wilson thus describes the way in which 
he examined the nest of the white-headed ea- 
gle (halletus leucocephalus) of Savigny: “In ¢ 
the month of May, while on a shooting excur- 
sion along the sea coast, not far from Great 
Egg Harbor, N. J., accompanied by my friend 
Mr. Ord, we were conducted about a mile into 





* Vaillant’s Trav., 2d series, vol. iii. 
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the woods to see an eagle’s nest. On ap- 
proaching within a short distance of the place, 
the bird was perceived slowly retreating from 
the nest, which we found occupied the centre 
of the top of a very large yellow pine. The 
woods were cut down, and cleared off, for 
several rods around the spot, which, from this 
circumstance, and the stately erect trunk, and 
large, crooked, wriggling branches of the tree, 
surmounted by a black mass of sticks and 
brush, had a very singular and picturesque 
effect. Our conductor had brought an axe 
with him, to eut down the tree; but my com- 
panion, anxious to save the eggs, or young, 
insisted on ascending to the nest, which he 
fearlessly performed, ‘while we stationed our- 
selves below, ready to defend him in case of 
an attack from the old eagles. No opposition, 
however, was offered, and, on reaching the 
nest, it was to our disappointment empty. It 
was built of I: arge sticks, some of them several 
feet in length; within which lay sods of earth, 

_ sedge, grass, dry reeds, &c., piled to the height 

of five or six feet, by more than four in breadth. 

It was well lined with fresh pine tops, and 

had little or no concavity.’ 

Frier, who travelled fora length of time 
throughout Persia and other Eastern coun- 
_tries, says, “that at Persepolis, in Persia, the 
summit of almost every pillar of those mag- 
nificent monuments of antiquity contains a 
stork’s nest.” 

These stork’s nests are composed of a num- 
ber of loose sticks placed across each other ; 
they abound throughout Italy, Spain, and other 
European countries ; they usually select lofty 
towers, ruined temples, or monuments, where 
they construct their nests and rear their young. 

The next peculiar class of nests is forme d 
by a class of birds known as the basket buil- 
ders. 

6th. Basket builders. 

This is a very numerous tribe, and our own 
country is particularly rich in these mechanies ; 
| the nests of these birds are generally formed 
‘of coarse grass and m: terials of a similar 
character which forms the outside or body of 
| the nest, and lined with horse hair, fine grass, 
hay and feathers. Among the American “birds 
| constructing these basket nests, may be men- 
tioned the cyanurus cristatus, of Linn, (blue 
jay); our inimitable mocking bird (orpheus 
pilygieind) of Zathaul; that thief, the age- 
laius pheeniceus, of Linn, (red-winged black- 
bird) ; our beautiful little indigo (spizacyanea) 
of Wilson; the neat and glossy bombycilla 

carolinensis, of Brisson; the fiery-colored 
pheenisoma estiva, of Gmelin, (summer red 

bird) ; the cunning ventriloquist icteria virides, 
of Gmelin, (polyglot chat); and the familiar 
and sprightly little blue-eyed yellow warbler 
(sylvicola estiva) of Gmelin. The latter 
jnamed bird builds a beautifully neat nest, 
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374 The Birds 
which is constructed around a number of 
small branches of a bush that form ribs, as it 
were, to support the nest, and around which 
is twisted a frame-work of flax or tow; the 


interior is warmly lined with hair and down, | 


procured from the stalks of fern. The next 


tribe of builders are the weavers, or those | 


building weaved nests, 

7th. Weaving birds. 

Excepting the felt-making birds, we here 
find the greatest amount of mechanical inge- 
nuity displayed among any of the feathered 
tribes. We cannot look upon one of these 
ingenious structures without a thrill of admi- 
ration pervading our bosoms, while examining 
the delicacy, compactness and mechanical 
skill displayed by these beautiful creatures, 
whose works successfully challenge the elabo- 
rate art of man to imitate; indeed he may 
imitate, but he never can equal. The dex- 
terity exhibited by these birds in their work- 


manship, their perfect regularity of structure, | 


their close and compact shape are wonderful 
in the extreme. I do not know of any bird 
among all the weavers whose nest is con- 
structed with equal fineness, closeness and 
mechanical skill, as the favorite Baltimore 


oriole (zanthornis Baltimorii) of Linn; among | 


our birds building weaved nests are the daring 


king bird (tyrannus intrepidus) of Vieillot; | 


setophaga mitrata, of Bonch, (or hooded fly- 
eatching warbler; sylvicola pinus, of Lath, 


yiné-creeping warbler); and the sylvicols | 
> b ~ 


discolor, of Vieillot, (prairie warbler); the 


latter building an exceedingly fine nest, and | 
so delicate in texture that it seldom weighs | 


over a quarter of an ounce. Much might be 
said in relation to these birds, but in the de- 
scription of the individual species I shall more 
fully speak of this subject. 

The next tribe claiming our attention are 
the felt-making birds; the most perfect arti- 
ficers among the feathered creation. 


Felt-making Birds. 


«The goldfinch* weaves with willow down inlaid, | 


And cannach?t tufts, his wonderful abode. 
Sometimes, suspended at the limber end [shoots, 
Of plane-treet spray, among the broad-leaved 
The tiny hammock swings to every gale.” 
GRANAME.$ 


The birds constructing nests of this char- | 


acter are generally small in size, and chiefly 
confined to the families of finches, vireos, war- 
blers, titmice and hummers. The materials 
used are mostly wool, hair, down of various 
plants, such as thistles (coricus), cotton, lichen, 





* Goldfinch of England the Carduelis Elegans. 

+ The plant known in Scotland as the Cannach 
is the Erisphorum Polystachion. ; 

t The Plane-tree is the Acer-Pseudo-platanus. 

§ Grahame—a well-known poet and naturalist 
of Scotland, 





of America. 


flax, climacium (tree-moss), feathers, and the 


mosses known as hypna. With these mate- 
rials they construct most elegant nests, re- 
markable for their fineness of texture; the 
habitations of some resembling double-milled 
woollen cloth. In England the fringilla ce. 
lebs (chaffinch) excels all liis native congeners 
in the workmanship displayed in the construe- 
tion of its abode; as I have not a specimen of 
‘the nest in my possession at the present time, 
‘I will quote the very lucid description given 
in the Architecture of Birds, a work of great 
‘merit, published by the London Society for 
‘the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. “The 
nest of the chaffinch (fringilla celebs, Linn), 
one of those so commonly found as to be fa- 
| miliarly known to every boy, furnishes a good 
;example of what we mean. The exterior 
| frame-work of this pretty nest is composed of 
materials which vary considerably, according 
to the opportunities the birds have of procur- 
ing them: for, among twelve specimens in our 
collection, no two are exactly alike, and most 
of them differ very considerably. Some are 
formed with the finer sorts of green moss 
from trees, (hypnum tenellum, leskea sericea, 
leskea polyantha, &c.) but more commonly 
small gray or yellow lichens, (parmelia stel- 
laris, parmelia perlata, lecanora virella, &c.) 
are at least stuck over the outside ; and in one 
instance, which seems unique, the thin bark- 
scales of the American plane-tree, (platanus 
occidentalis). Sometimes we have found the 
‘nest-webs of spiders bundled up into little 
‘tufts, and stuck in similarly to lichens; and 
in the vicinity of the cotton factories of Ca- 
trine, in Ayrshire, we have seen many chaf- 
'finch’s nests stuck over in the same manner 
| with small tufts of cotton-wool. 
“But the indispensable substance in all 
these nests, how different soever they may be 
in the outward materials, is fine wool, with 
which the moss, lichen, spiders’ nests, tufts of 
cotton, or bark seales, are carefully and neatly 
felted into a texture of wonderful uniformity. 
The nature of the workmanship of these little 
birds will be seen to extraordinary advantage 
‘when compared with the moss-baskets for 
holding eggs or fruit, which we meet with in 
some of the shops of the metropolis. The 
moss (usually hypna) upon the fruit and egg 
baskets is stuck on in a very rough way, bits 
of the branches projecting all over, as if the 
maker possessed not the skill to render it 
smooth; but the bird’s nest, when newly fin- 
ished, and before it has been battered by 
storms, or exposed to the wear and tear incl- 
dent to the rearing of a brood of nestlings, is 
‘almost as smooth on the outside (more so in- 
teriorly) as if it had been felted together by ¢ 
hat maker. The wool, of course, is the ma- 
terial by which this is effected, no other sub- 
; stance which the bird could select being ca- 











pable of matting so nicely together both its| 
own fibres and the coarser materials whie! 
are intermixed with it and stuck ever the 
whole. In many of these nests, though not 
in all, greater strength is given to the fabric 
by binding the whole round with dry grass- 
stems, or more rarely with slender roots 
which are partly covered by the staple felt. | 
work of moss and wool. A circumstance also 
never neglected, is to bind the nest firmly into 
the forks of the bush where it is placed, by 
twining bands of moss, felted with wool, round 
all the contiguous branches, both below and 
at the sides. The parts of the nest which 
touch the ‘larger branches, also, are always 
considerably less massive than the open un- 
supported parts,—a thin wall, moulded to the 
rounding of the branch, being all that is 
thought — for security, warmth -— 
softness, which are further procured by a neat 
lining of hair, smoothly woven, and a her 
feathers. The trees and bushes most com- 
monly selected by the chaflinch for her nest, 
are the elm, oak, crab-tree, hawthorn, silver- 
fir, elder, &c.” 

But whatever may be said of the architec- | 
tural beauty and symmetry of the chaffinch’s 
nest, he finds a successful compeer in the tro- 
chilus colubris of Linn, or Northern humming 
bird of the United States; the nest of this 
beautiful bird is as much to be admired as is 
the richness and vividness of its plumage ; the 
size also is so small, being usually about an 
inch deep, and one inch in diameter; a beau- 
tiful specimen, taken from the branch of a 
sapling of the quereus alba (white oak), has) 
the frame-work composed of the fine portions 
of the lepraria flava, a lichen which grows on 
the trunks of old trees; these particles of 
lichen are firmly united by means of the glu- 
tinus saliva of the bird; imbedded on this, i in 
the interior, is the down of the verbascum 
thapsus (shepherd’s staff); verbascum blat-| 
taria (moth mullein); and various species of 
fern. 

The next class of birds to be noticed are | 
the tailor birds. 


The Birds of America. 


Tailor Birds. 


** Behold a bird’s nest! 
Mark it well, within, without! 
No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join; his little beak was all: 
And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
Could compass such another.’’* 


he materials in vogue for constructing 
nests among the tailor birds, are tough, flexi- 
ble grass, wool, down of various se eds of trees 
such as that of the platanus oecidentalis (but. 
tonwood), and large leaves of trees. In the 
United States we have an exceedingly limited 
catalogue of birds building nests of this kind. 
The fabrication of these nests differ entirely 
from those of the weavers and felt-making 
birds; for the tailor birds sew their nest to- 
gether in a very peculiar and intricate man- 
ner. Among our native birds that construct 
a nest of this character, is the zanthornis spu- 
rius of Gmelin, or orchard oriole, a bird for a 
great length of time confounded with the 
zanthornis Baltimorii, or Baltimore oriole, 
which, however, it but slightly resembles; 
but yet for a long time it was considered the 
same as the Baltimore by foreign naturalists ; 
hence its ridiculous name of “spurius;” but 
independent and apart from the individual ap- 
pearance of the two birds, their habits are at 
variance; the Baltimore, as I before stated, 


| being the excelsior of weavers, while the or- 


chard oriole belongs decidedly to the tailors 
or sewers. 

The bird, however, the most typical among 
the tailors, is the famed oriental tailor bird, 
the sylvia sutoria of Latham; whose nest is 
formed of leaves sewn together by thread 
manufactured from the cotton of the tree, and 


/so dextorously are the leaves united, that the 


nest is completely concealed from view. 


* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
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El Dorado: or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. | taloons; on the other side of me stood a second, 


By Bayard Taylor. New York: Putnam. 1859. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor makes no more ado about 
travelling over half the great globe with his staff 
in hand and knapsack on his back, than ordinary | 
men do at seeing the world ata panorama. The 
mystery and marvel are that one who travels so 
rapidly should see so much and be able to make so 
accurate and readable a chronicle of what he ob- 
serves; he is still on the sunny side of thirty, and 
is already renowned as a traveller; his ‘* Views-a- 
Foot” have given him a reputation which will in- 
sure hima large circle of readers for the present 
volume, even though it should not prove so popu- 
lar as we believe it will on the ground of its own 
attractive merits. Prolific as California has al- 
ready been in clever and racy books of adventure, 
it has produced none that gives such vivid and ex- 
citing pictures of the realities of El Dorado as this 
book of Bayard Taylor’s. He is not a mere reflec- 
tor of external objects, but goes beneath the surface 
of things and gives us an insight into the philoso- 
phy of empire in its crude conditions. He is a 
hearty, good-natured and persevering adventurer, 
taking things in the rough without murmur or com- 
plaining, and imbuing his reader, by his happy 
style, with his own elastic and generous nature.— 
May he travel into many more countries and give 
us many more such readable and profitable vol- 
umes as those he has already published! He 
should not cramp his genius into the mechanical 
routinery of a daily paper, but exercise his fine 
talents in a sphere better calculated to permit their 
expansion to their full dimensions. With the fol- 
lowing specimen extract, we must leave our read- 
ers to confirm the opinions we have expressed by 
reading the volume themselves. It is illustrated 
by some very good drawings in tinted lithograph 
from the pencil of the author: 


It was about ten in the forenoon when I left 
Amatitian. The road entered on a lonely range 
of hills, the pedestal of an abrupt spur standing out 
from the side of the voleaun. The soil was cover- 
ed with stunted shrubs and a growth of long yellow 
grass. I could see the way for half a league before 
and behind ; there was no one in sight—not evena 
boy-arriero, with his two or three donkeys. I rode 
leisurely along, looking down into a deep ravine on 
my right, and thinking to myself, ‘‘ that is an ex- 
cellent place for robbers to he in wait; I think I 
had better load my pistol,’’ which I had fired off 
just before reaching Tequila. Scarcely had this 
thought passed through my mind, when a little 
bush beside the road seemed to rise up; I turned 
suddenly, and, in a breath, the two barre!s of a 
musket were before me, so near and surely aimed, 
that 1 could almost see the bullets at the *bottom.— 
The weapon was held by a ferocious-looking na- 


, me long.”’ 


tive, dressed in a pink calico shirt and white pan- | 


covering me with another double-barreled musket, 
and a little in the rear, appeared a third. I had 
walked, like an unsuspecting mouse, into the very 
teeth of the trap laid for me. 

** Down with your pistols!” cried the first, ina 
hurried whisper. So silently and suddenly had all 
this taken place, that I sat still a moment, hardly 
realizing my situation. ‘ Down with your pistols 
and dismount!’ was repeated, and this time the 
barrels came a little nearer my breast. Thus so- 
licited, | threw down my single pistol—the more 
readily because it was harmless—and got off my 
horse. Having secured the pistol, the robbers 
went to the rear, never fora moment losing their 
aim. They then ordered me to lead my horse off 
the road, by a direction which they pointed out.— 
We went down the side of the ravine for about a 
quarter of a mile toa patch of bushes and tall 
grass, out of view from the road, where they halted, 


|one of them returning, apparently to keep watch, 
|The others, deliberately levelling their pieces at 
'me, commanded me to lie down on my face—* la 
| boca a tierra !” 


I cannot say that I felt alarmed : 
ithad always been a part of my belief that the 
shadow of Death falls before him—that the man 
doomed to die by violence feels the chill before the 
blow has been struck. As I never felt more posi- 
tively alive than at that moment, | judged my time 
had not yet come. I pulled off my coat and vest, 
at their command, and threw them on the grass, 
saying: ** Take what you want, but don’t detain 
The fellow in a pink calico shirt, who 
appeared to have some authority over the other 
two, picked up my coat, and, one after the other, 
turned all the pockets inside out. I felt a secret 
satisfaction at his blank look when he opened my 
purse and poured the few dollars it contained into 
a pouch he carried in his belt. ‘* How is it,”’ said 
he, “that you have no more money?” “I don’t 
own much,” I answered, “but there is quite 
enough for you.” I had, in fact, barely sufficient 
in coin for a ride to Mexico, the most of my funds 
having been invested in a draft on that city. I be- 
lieve I did not lose more than twenty-five dollars 
by this attack. ‘‘ At least,’’ I said to the robbers, 
** you'll not take the papers”—among which was 
my draft. ‘* No,” he replied, no me valen nada.” 
(They are worth nothing to me.) 

Having searched my coat, he took a hunting- 
knife which I carried, (belonging, however, to 
Lieut. Beale,) examined the blade and point, placed 
his piece against a bush behind him, and came up 
to me, saying, as he held the knife above my head, 
‘+ Now put your hands pvehind you, and don’t move, 
or I shall strike.”’ The other then laid down his 
musket and advanced to bind me. They were 
evidently adepts in the art; all their movements 
were so carefully timed, that any resistance would 
have been against dangerous odds. I did not con- 
sider my loss sufficient to justify any dangerous 
risk, and did as they commanded. With the end 
of my horse’s lariat, they bound my wrists firmly 
together, and leaving me thus secure, sat down to 
finish their inspection more leisurely. My feelings 
during this proceeding were oddly heterogenious— 
at one moment burning with rage and shame at 
having neglected the proper means of defense, and 
the next ready to burst into a laugh at the decided 
novelty of my situation. My blanket having been 
spread on the grass, everything was emptied into 























it. ‘The robbers had an eye to the curious and in- 
comprehensible, as well as the useful. They spared 
all my letters, books and papers, but took my ther- 
mometer, compass and card-case, together with a 
number of drawing-pencils, some soap, (a thing 
the Mexicans never use,) and what few little ar- 
ticles of the toilette I carried with me, A bag 
hanging at my saddle-bow, containing ammunition, 
went at once, as Well as a number of oranges and 


cigars in my pockets, the robbers leaving me one | 


of the latter, as a sort of consolation for my loss. 
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‘know them again, in whatever part of the world 
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Imight meet them. I recognized the leader—a 
thick-set, athletic man, with a short, black beard 
—as one of the persons I had seen lounging about 
the tienda, in Amatitlan, which explained the arti- 
fice that led me to display more money than was 
prudent. It was evidently a preconceived plan to 
plunder me at all hazards, since, coming from the 
Pacific, I might be supposed to carry a booty worth 
fighting for. 


Between Mazatlan and Tepic, I had carried a Letters of a Traveller: or, Notes of Things seen in 


doubloon in the hollow of each foot, covered by 
the stocking. It was well they had been spent for 
pricto, for they would else have certainly been dis- 
covered. 
off my boots.and examined the bottoms of my pan- 
taloons, ungirthed the saddle and shook out the 
blankets, scratched the heavy guard of the bit to 
see whether it was silver, and then, apparently 
satisfied that they had made the most of me, tied 
everything together in a corner of my best blanket. 
‘ Now,” said the leader, when this was done, 
“shall we take your horse ?’’ This question was 
ofcourse a mockery ; but I thought I would try an 
experiment, and so answered in a very decided 
tore: ‘* No; you shall not, I must have him; I am 
goiug to Guadalajara, and I cannot get there with- 
outhim. Besides, he would not answer at all for 
you: business.”” He made no reply, but took up 
his viece, which I noticed was a splendid article 
and in perfect order, walked a short distance to- 
wards the road, and made a signal to the third 
robber. Suddenly he came back, saying: ‘ Per- 
haps you may get hungry before night—here is 
sometaing to eat ;” and with that he placed one of 
my orenges and half a dozen tortillas on the grass 
besideme. ‘* Mil gracias,” said I, “‘ but how am 
I to eat without hands?”” The other then coming 
up, he said, as they all three turned to leave me: 
«« Now we are going ; we have more to carry than 
we had before we met you; adios!”” This was in- 
sulting—but there are instances nnder which an 
insult must be swallowed. 

I waited till no more of them could be seen, and 
then turned to my horse, who stood quietly at the 
other end of the lariat; ‘* Now, preeto,” I asked, 
* how are we to get out of this scrape?”’ He said 
nothing, but I fancied 1 could detect an inclination 
to laugh in the twitching of his nether lip. How- 
ever, | went to work at extricating myself—a diffi- 
cult matter, as the rope was tied in several knots. 
After tugging a long time, 1 made a twist which 
the India-rubber man might have envied, and to 
the great danger of my spine succeeded in forcing 
my bedy through my arms. Then, loosening the 
knots with my teeth, in half an hour I was free 
again. As I rode off, 1 saw the three robbers at 
some distance, on the other side of the ravine. 

It is astonishing how light one feels after being 
robbed. A sensation of complete independence 
came over me; my horse, even, seemed to move 
more briskly after being relieved of my blankets. 
I tried to comfort myself with the thought that this 
Was a genuine adventure, worth one experience— 
that, perhaps, it was better to lose a few dollars 
than have even a robber’s blood on my head; but 
it would not do. ‘The sense of the outrage and in- 
dignity was strongest, and my single desire was 
the unchristian one of revenge. It is easy to phi- 
losophize on imaginary premises, but actual expe- 
rience is the best test of human nature. Once, it 
had been difficult for me to imagine the feeling that 
would prompt a man to take the life of another; 
now, it was clear enough. In spite of the threats 
of the robbers, I looked in their faces sufficiently to 


The villains unbuckled my spurs, jerked | 





Europe and America. By William Cullen Bry- 

ant. New York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 

We believe that this is Mr. Bryant’s first appear- 
ance before the public in a volume of prose by him- 
self. Some years since he published a kind of club 
volume in connexion with Verplanck, Legget, and 
other writers, but he has very strangely refrained 
from committing a literary adventure in prose, on 
his own hook, as fishermen say, to the uncertain 
sea of popular favor. But there are few authors 
among us, who might with lessgisk of disappoint- 
ment make such an adventure. The letters con- 
tained in this volume, we are very sure, will be a 
most acceptable gift to the reading public. Many 
of them have already been published in the col- 
umns of the Evening Post, and whoever has read 
them once, will be very glad to have them again in 
the elegant volume in which they now make their 
appearance. They were written at different pe- 
riods, from different parts of Europe, the United 
States, and the West India Islands, during the 
past sixteen years, and contain much agreeable 
matter, and valuable information, expressed in a 
style remarkable for its purity and force. We 
could not name a better book to place in the hands 
of a neophyte in literature, as a model of simple 
and expressive writing. The first letter is dated at 
Paris, and gives the impressions of an American 
on first seeing the antiquated monuments of past 
ages in France ; the last letter is dated at the same 
city in September of last year, and describes the 
appearance of ‘‘ Europe under the bayonet.” Eu- 
rope has been so much more written about by 
Americans than their own, it is not surprising that 
we find more novelty, freshness and actual infor- 
mation in the letters written at home than in those 
which are dated abroad. The following extract 
from a letter dated in St. Augustine, East Florida, 
will probably contain more of interest to our read- 
ers than any that were written in Europe: 

When we left Picolata, on the 8th of April, we 
found ourselves journeying through a vast forest. 
A road of eighteen miles in length, over the level 
sands, brings you to this place. ‘Tall pines, a thin 
growth, stood wherever we turned our eyes, and 
the ground was covered with the dwarf palmetto, 
and the wortleberry, which is here an evergreen. 
Yet there were not wanting sights to interest us, 
even in this dreary and sterile region. As we 
passed a clearing, in which we saw a young white 


woman and a boy dropping corn, and some negroes 
covering it with their hoes, we beheld a large flock 
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of white cranes which rose in the air, and hovered 
over the forest, and wheeled. and wheeled again, 
their spotless plumage glistening in the sun like 
new-fallen snow. We crossed the track of a re- 
cent hurricane, which had broken off the huge 
pines midway from the ground, and whirled the 
summits to a distance from their trunks. From 
time to time we forded little streams of a de -ep-re ! 
color, flowing from the eae 8, tinged, as We Were 
told, with the roots of the red bay, a species of mag- 
nolia. As the horses waded into the transparent 
crimson, we thought of the butcheries committed 
by the Indians, on that road, and cou! ld almost fan- 
cy that the water was still colored with the blood 
they had shed. 

The driver of our wagon told us many narrativ: 
of these murders, and pointed out the places wher re 
they were committed. He showed us where the 
father of this young woman was shot dead in his 
wagon as he was going from St. Augustine to his 
plantation, and the boy whom we had seen, was 
wounded anfl scalped by them, and left for dead. 
In another place he showed us the spot where a 
party of players, on their way to St. Augustine, 
were surprised and killed. The Indians took pos- 
session of the stage dresses, one of them arraying 
himself in the garb of Othello, another in that of 
Richard the This, and another taking the costume 
of Falstaff. I think it was Wild Cat’s gang who 
engaged in this affair, and I was told that after the 
capture of this chief and some of his warriors, they 
recounted the circumstances with great glee, At 
another place we passed a small thicket in which 
several armed Indians, as they afterward related, 
lay concealed while an officer of the United States 
army rode several times around it, without any 
suspicion of their presence. ‘The same men com- 
mitted, immediately afterward, several murders 
and robberies on the road. 

At length we emerged upon a shrubby plain, and 
finally came in sight of this oldest ¢ ity of the United 
States, seated among its trees on a sandy swell of 
Jand where it has stood for three hundred years.— 
I was struck with its ancient and homely aspect, 
even ata distance, and could not help likening it 
to pictures which [ had seen of Dutch towns, 
though it wanted a windmill or two, to make the 
resemblance perfect. We drove into a green 
square, in the midst of which was a monument 
erected to commemorate the S; snish constitution 
of 1812, and thence through the narrow streets of 
the city to our hotel. 

I have called the streets narrow. In few places 
are they wide enough to allow two carriages to 
pass abreast. I was told that they were not origi- 
nally intended for carriages, and that in the time 
when the town belonged to Spain, many of them 
were floored with an artificial stone, composed of 
shells and mortar, which in this climate takes and 
keeps the hardness of rock, and that no other ve- 
hiecle than a hand-barrow was allowed to pass over 
them. In some places you see remnants of this 
ancient pavement, but for the most partit has been 
ground into dust under the wheels of the carts and 
carriages, introduced by the new inhabitants. The 
old houses, built of a kind ef stone which is seem- 
ingly a pure concretion of small shells, overhang 
the streets with their wooden balconies, and the 
gardens between the houses are fenced on the side 
of the street with high walls of stone. Peeping 
over these walls you see branches of the pomegra- 
nate and of the orange-tree, now fragrant with 
flowers, and, rising yet higher, the leaning boughs 
of the fig, with its broad luxuriant leaves. Occa- 


sionally you pass the ruins of houses—walls of 
stone, With arches and staircases of the same ma- | 








terial, which once belonged to stately dwellings, 


y ou meet in the streets with men of sw: arthy com- 
plexions and foreign physiognomy, and you hear 
them speaking to each other in a strange language, 
You are told that these are be e remains of those 
who inhabited the country t nder the Spanish do- 
minion. and that the dialee * you have heard is that 
of the island of Minorea. 

"Twelve years ago,” said an ac quaintance of 
mine, “* when I first visited St. Augustine. it Was 
a fine old Spanish town. A large proportion of 
the houses, which you now see roofed lke barns, 
were then flat-roofed, they were all of shell-rock, 
and these modern wooden buildings were not yet 
erected. That old fort, which they are now re- 
pairing, to fit it for receiving a garrison, was a sort 
of ruin, for the outworks had partly fallen, and it 
stood unoccupied by the military, a venerabl 
monument of the Spanish dominion. But the or 
ange-croves Were the ornament and wealth of St, 
Augustine, and their produce maintained the is- 
habitants in comfort. Orange-trees, of the sire 
and height of the pear-tree, ofi nl rising higher thin 
the roofs of the houses, embowered the town in 
perpe tual verdure. They stood so close in the 
groves that they exclude d the sun. and the atmos- 
phere was at all times aromatic with their leaves 
and fruit, and in spring the fragrance of the flowers 
was almost oppressive.” 

These groves have now lost their beauty. A few 
years since, a severe frost killed the trees to the 
ground, and when they sprouted again from the 
roots, anew enemy made its appearance—an in- 
sect of the coccus family, with a kind of shell on 
its back, which enables it to withstand all the com- 
mon applications for destroying insects, end the 
ravages of which are shown by the leaves becom- 
ing black and sere, and the twigs perixling. In 


| October last, a gale drove in the spray from the 


ocean, stripping the trees, except in sheltered situ- 
ations, of their leaves, and destroying the upper 
branches. The trunks are now putting out new 
sprouts and new leaves, but there is no hope of 
fruit for this year at least. 

The old fort of St. Mark, now called Fort Ma- 
rion, a fuolish change of name. is a noble work, 
frowning over the Matanzas, which flows between 

Augustine and the island of St. Anastasia, and 
itis worth making a long journey to see. No re 
cord remains of its original censtruction, but it is 
supposed to have been erected about a hundred and 
fifty years since, and the shell-rock of which it is 
built is dark with time. We saw where it had 
been struck with cannon-balls, which, instead of 
splitting the rock, became imbedded and clogged 
among the loosened fragments of shell. ‘This rock 
is, therefore, one ofthe best materials for a fortifi- 
cation in the world. We were taken into the an- 
cient prisons of the fort—dungeons, one of which 
was dimly lighted by a grated window, and an- 
other entirely without light; and by the flame of a 
torch we were shown the half-obliterated inscrip- 
tions scrawled on the walls long ago by prisoners. 
But in another corner of the fort, we were taken 
to look at two secret cells, which were discovered 
a few years since, in consequence of the sinking 
of the earth over a narrow apartment between 
them. These cells are deep under ground, vaulted 
overhead, and without windows. In one of them 
a wooden machine was found, which some sup- 
posed might have been a rack, and in the other a 
quantity of human bones. ‘The doors of these cells 
had been walled up and concealed with stucco, 
before the fort passed into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. 

‘If the Inquisition,” said the gentleman who ac- 








companied us, ** was established in Florida, as it 
was in the other American colonies of Spain, these 
were its secret chambers.”’ 


The Con que st of Canada. By the Author of Hoc- 


helaga. 2vols. New York: Ha rper ¥ Brothers. 
] S00 
The author commences his introduction to this 


valuable history : ** England and France started in 
ace for the magnificent prize of supremacy 
The senter 


France has Leeiih ceased to 


a fair r 
in America.” 
ness just at this time. 


nee is full of suggestive- 


exercise any authority over an acre of American 


soil, and, if there be any truth in signs, England 
will not muck longer be able to claim even Cana- 
daas herown. But we have not room for any 
speculations on this delicate subject just here, and 
hardly space enough this month to do more than 
call attention to these volumes, which are full of 
deeply interesting historical information. ‘The au- 
thor of Hochelaga—who is well known, we be- 
lieve, to be the brother of Eliot Warburton, author 
of the “* Crescent and the Cross’’—is already wide- 
ly and favorably known for his former work on 


Canadian history. 


Cuba and the Cubans. 


from Cuba. New York: S. Hueston. 1850. 


This compact history of the Island of Cuba is 
from the pen of the accomplished author of “ St. 
Leger, or the Threads of Life,” and, at this time, 
when rumors of revolution in that Island reach us 
every day, and the papers are full of talk about 
annexation, it is one of the most interesting volumes 
that could have been offered to the public. 


dition to a history of the Island and its first dis- | 


the volume contains a reliable account of 


social, political and domestic condition, 


covery, 
its present, 
with some sensible observations on its relation to 
the United States and Great Britain. There is 
also an Appendix containing important statistics 
and a reply to Senor Saco on annexation, trans- 
lated from the Spanish. We think that no one can 
read this volume without being convinced that the 
speedy emancipation of Cuba is highly probable, 
and that the annexation of this fertile and magnifi- 
cent Island to the confederacy of our Union is every 
way desirable. 

The oppressed Cubans have grown servile under 
the rule of degenerate Spain, but all the manliness 
of the race 


their oppressors. The author says: 


A stranger in this island will be vividly impres- 
sed with the contrast between the insolent hauteur 
of the Spanish official, and the cringing deference 





By the Author of Letters 


In ad- | 


. . ! 
has not been wholly extinguished by | 
*.* We have received from our friends, the book 
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of the prostrate Cuban. The commonest Spanish 
soldier assumes the impertinent swagger of his su- 
pe rior, as a creole passes the point of his bayonet, 
while just as surely his cowardly eye falls before 
the independent glance of an American citizen. I 
remember to have been struck with an illustration 
of this, upon going one night into the beautiful 
opera-house of ‘Tacon, in Havana, where guards 
of soldiers and dragoons are regularly stationed, as 
it appe sared to me, for no better purpos e thi in to 
annoy ladies, by the freedom of their gaze and their 
halt-whispered insults. A young man, while hasti- 
ly making way for half a dozen beautifully dressed 
girls with their fat mammas, placed himself too 
near this i imposing array of military, and within 
forbidden limits. The gentlemanly quiet of his 
manner deceived the officer on guard into the be- 
lief that he was *‘ only a creole,’’ and he arrogant- 
ly, with lowered bayonet, ordered him aside.— 
** Come, come, my famous soldier,”’ was the reply, 
“if 1 have done wrong by stan ting here, inform 
me of it with respect; Lam a gentleman and an 
Englishman, not one of your poor Cubans.” I[ 
turned to observe the eflect of this reproof, which 
to my surprise was evidenced by an humble salute, 
and a courteous wave of the gold-laced hand in 
the direction to be taken by the young English- 
man ! 


Phillips, 


Sampson & Co’s Edition of Milman's 
Gibbon. 


We have received from the publishers of this 
work the third volume of their excellent cheap 
Messrs. P., 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets of Carlyle immediately 
after their appearance in London. 


edition. S. & Co. continue to publish 


The Gallery of Illustrious Americans, containing 
the Portraits and Biographic al Nketches of Twen- 
ty-four of the most Eminent Citizens of the Re- 
public since the Death of Washington. New 
York: Brady, D’ Avignon & Co., 205 Broadway. 


We have received Nos. 3 and 4 of this magnifi- 
cent publication, containing portraits of Daniel 
Webster and Silas Wright. These portraits are 
correct likenesses, full of expression, and the best 
specimens of American lithography we have seen. 
The sketches are condensed statements of the rise 
and progress of our distinguished statesmen—to 
the high eminence they have attained, containing 
the most important facts of their lives, and of deep 
interest to all classes of our community; they are 
given ina clear and concise style by C. Edwards 
Lester. The work bears evidence of a most liberal 
expenditure, and should receive a corresponding 
support from the community. W. H. D. 


publishers, several new works which we have 
been unable to notice this month, but they will be 


duly noticed hereafter. 
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Tio ALL ouR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


FTER an 
uninter- 
rupted in- 
tercourse 
of two and 
a half 
years be- 
tween the 
readers of 
Holden’s 


3a and * the 
#7 present 
’ writer,” 
whose ed- 
itorial su- 
ly: pervision 
began with the beginning of the work, he finds it 
necessary to relinquish his post to another at the 
close of this, the Fifth Volume. The Magazine 
has never, at any time, had his entire services, but 
has rather been an aside employment from other 
engagements which afforded greater emolument if 
not greater pleasure. But he has labored faithfully, 
in conjunction with the original and present pro- 
prietor of the Magazine, to make it a profitable 
monthly visitor to its friends; and is happy in the 
conviction that, if it should not have accomplish- 
ed any very great amount of good, it has at least 
done no harm in the world, and that those who 
have subscribed for it have received as much en- 
tertaining literary matter as was ever before fur- 
nished for the same amount of money. We cannot 
say that it is one of the best Magazines ever pub- 
lished, although many of our friends in different 
parts of the country have, at various times, said as 
much for us; but we honestly believe that never 
before was so good a Magazine published at so low 
a price; and we believe that it will be stiil better, 
and, of course, better entitled to patronage—if sub- 
scribing to such a work can be called patronizing 
it—than it ever has been before. The first num- 
bers of the Magazine were not wholly original, but 
since it has been under the management of the gen- 
tleman who now controls it, all its articles have 
been original, and all, or nearly all, paid for at as 
high a rate of compensation as many of the more 
costly magazines afford. Among the contributors 
to the Magazine are some youthful writers who 
will become famous hereafter in American litera- 
ture, or we err greatly in reading their literary 
horoscopes. Any magazine editor, either of this 
country or England, might plume himself upon 
having among his corps of contributors such wri- 
ters as the author of Susy L——’s Diary, Miss 
Cate, of New Hampshire, whose pictures of New 
England life remind us of the best productions of 
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| Frederica Bremer ; “‘ The Muse,” a young lady of 


Ohio, whose serious poems, under her own name, 
have already excited much attention on both sides 
of the Alleghanies; Caroline C , of Canandai- 
gua, Who has a pure forcible style, a great com- 





mand of language, a fine imagination and an ele- 
vated tone of thought; Miss Mary M. Chase, of 
Columbia county, in this State, whose easy humor, 
keen perception of character, philanthropical satire 
and graceful style render her one of the most agree- 
able magazine writers that it has been our good 
fortune to encounter. If these ladies did not make 
their literary debut in the pages of Holden’s, they 
have at least here published their best and largest 
offerings to the reading public. We have never, 
at any time, since the commencement of the Maga- 
zine, experienced any difficulty in obtaining an 
abundance of literary matter to aid us in amusing 
and instructing our readers; the embarrassments 
we have experienced have been of quite a different 
character; they have arisen from the great num- 
ber of really valuable articles which we have been 
compelled to reject from lack of space to print them 
in; and we must take this opportunity to thank 
many of our literary friends for offers of contribu- 
tions which we have been forced unwillingly to 
decline, from no other cause than this. 

Imperfect, as the editor is aware, his own portion 
of the Magazine has been; and slight as is the 
care which he has bestowed upon it, still the Maga- 
zine has thrived under it, and has now a steadily- 
increasing circulation of a most gratifying charac- 
ter. The attempt to establish a good literary pe- 
riodical, illustrated as this has been, at so very 
small a price as one dollar a year, was a hazard- 
ous experiment, which none but a young and en- 
ergetic man would ever have made. The enter- 
prize was begun in hope, though with no great 
amount of means, and but small encouragement 
from friends, except such as it made on its 
coming into the world; but itis still alive, full 
of health and strength, and is in a fair way to 
continue, though he who originated it sleeps 
the sleep of death in a distant land. The gentle- 
man who will succeed the writer as the literary 
editor of the Magazine is by no means a stranger 
to its readers ; on the contrary, he has been one of 
its most constant and able contributors, and has 
done much to give it character and popularity, and 
will hereafter give it his entire time, and bring to 
it new strength and support. We may be permit- 
ted to say here, what we could not well have said 
before, and what none beside could so well know, 
that the present proprietor of the Magazine is, him- 
self, though a merchant, a gentleman of superior 
literary acquirements, of fine tastes, and elevated 
morals, and that more credit is due to him for the 
discrimination and judgment shown in the selec- 
tion of articles, and in the general arrangement of 
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the Magazine, than to the ostensible editor, whose ‘take a notion to us ;’’"—by “ us,” you understand, 
duties have been confined almost entirely to the we mean the Magazine—should just introduce us 
review department and the brief editorial commu- toa friend and mention that fact. We have a plea- 
nieations with readers and correspondents, which sant vision now stealing up before our sight, of our 
have been given in each number. It is generally subscribers, scattered throughout the Union, in 
supposed that publishers of magazines, as well as_ pleasant villages, and large cities, reading this ina 
of books, are all the better for not knowinganything genial home circle, or under a maple with its deep 
of the articles in which they deal. But our expe- June foliage, or by the river-side just at sunset, and 
rience in such matters has satisfied us that this then dropping in at a neighbor’s, and saying, “Ah! 
supposition is a fallacy, and that it is infinitely to Good evening, neighbor—here’s Holden’s Maga- 
the advantage of all parties concerned to deal with zine—I have taken it a year—and on the whole 
a publisher who is “a gentleman and a scholar,” I like it—there are some things in it not so good as 
as well asa man of business; and such, we are others—but still, it’s good, decidedly good—there 
sure, will be the conviction, alike of readers and is ‘ Susy L——’s Diary,’ one of the best things I 
contributors, of all who have occarion to transact ever read in the English language, so full of warm 
any business with this Magazine. sympathies and gushing sentiment, so true to Na- 
C. F. BRIGGS. ture, to life, to our own loved homes—and Julian 
Hooper’s ‘ Birds of America,’ so carefully prepared 
_and instructive—and ‘ The Bibliophilist,’ full of in- 
formation—and Miss Mary M. Chase’s articles, so 
spirited and original; and the parodies, by ‘ The 
Muse,’ altogether so comical and capital ; and the 
Pulpit Sketches, and the Poetry, and the Engravy- 
ings, and the full Reviews of Books—I am bound 
to take it another year, and you had better send on 
your name with mine in the same letter; I think 
you won’t be sorry for it.” And then it may be 
feelings of each and every one of the 30,000 readers well, especially if your friend is a prudent, cautious 
of Holden’s, when we express our sadness at part- | 


is od a | person, who always likes to get a full return for 
ing with the former accomplished editor Of this | his money, (and those are just the persons we like 
Magazine. Thirty months have passed since he 


b ‘i with ' for our subscribers,) to let him read some 

egan to talk with you, and you have come to} aac eae 

werent sy peer - © [0 FACTS CONCERNING HOLDEN’S DOLLAR 
know him, welcome his words, and feel sorry when 


he was through. But the announcement that he is | MAGAZINE, WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


through for the last time will make you feel that, I. How others describe it. 

although the Magazine has been improving from! 1. Fromthe N. Y. T'rtbune.—“ It isa Magazine of 
the first number, the last one issued under his ad- | healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in 
ministration is the least welcome of them all. But | its spiritand instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
before we shake hands and say Good-bye to him, as well as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 
we will in the name of you all, thank him for the! 2. “Its extraordinary cheapness induces the im- 
pleasure and the instruction he has afforded us, | pression that it is of a low tone and inferior quali- 
and with our hearty wishes for his rich success ty, but there is no work more uniformly elegant 
and a million readers, we commend him to his new and sparkling among the fifty monthlies of our 
plans. No future good he may do, shall be so | country.”—Morris & Willis’ Home Journal. 

great as to make us forget the good he has done,| 3. “ Justice requires of us to say that its contents 
through the pages of Holden’s Magazine. | are unsurpassed.””— The Empyrean, Ohio. 

To our readers and correspondents we can say| 4. “ We can safely commend this Magazine to 
but little now. There is always a stiff pause after , our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
a formal introduction, and we feel the chill upon | cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
us just at present. But we would ask you to read | enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such @ 
our little sketch of ‘* What is being done” and of character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
“What will be done,” in our humble way. And _| people.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 
we would express the hope—it’s a fund hope, we | 5, * A Magazine better adapted to the wants of 
confess—that no one who reads it will be a stran- , the people does not exist. The engravings are fine 
gertous for the future. We will tell you, dear specimens of art.”"— Ohio Star. 
readers, with perfect frankness, indeed quite con-| 6. “ It is a capital publication.””—Boston Post. 
fidentially, that great as is the number whom we | 7. ** When once taken, people will feel that they 
take pleasure in addressing through the same ap- cannot do without it.”—N. Y. Sun. 
pellation, there is room for more. And we would — 8. “ The standard of Holden’s literary matter is 
suggest that each one of you who really like us, of the highest order, combining the more useful 





It is always hard to part with old friends, and it 
is especially hard to part with those old friends 
whose presence has invariably been cheering, | 
whose words have had an invigorating, bracing | 
influence, whose thoughts have had a refreshing 
originality, and whose visits have never failed just 
when we set apart an hour for them. And we are | 
sure that we are speaking in harmony with the 
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features of a magazine with those of an able and 
judicious review.’”’—Mountain Banner, N. C. 

9. “It is surprising how cheap this Magazine is 
afforded, but its extensive patronage, gained by its 
solid merits, bespeak for it a long and prosperous 
life.”"— The Democrat, New Hampshire. 

10. ‘“* We would rather saw wood before break- | 
fast to earn the dollar than do without it.”—Bur- 
lington Sentinel. 

The foregoing paragraphs give but an imperfect 
idea of the commendations of Holden’s Magazine 
expressed by hundreds of editors throughout the | 
country. The religious, literary and political Press 
are unanimously decided, even enthusiastic, in 
praise of this Periodical. 

“IT. What is beang done. 

1, Hoipen’s Macazine, furnishing Seven Hun- 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- 
ter, closely printed, on beautiful calendered paper, | 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with 
the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- | 
pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 
the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- 
gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. | 

3. The views from Nature are selected, for the | 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- 
tions of the Past. 

4. A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- | 





votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of | 
their articles. 

5. These Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable Tales, discriminating Reviews, accurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 
try. 

III. What has been done. 

1. Hoxipen’s Macazine, based on the sure | 
foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- 
tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- 
choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in accordance 
with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 
monument to the energy and skill of one mourned 
by many friends, it will retain the original title of 
HoLpEn’s DOLLAR MaGaZIneE. 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of circu- 
lation truly surprising, when the shortness of the | 
time is considered. The circulation is constantly | 
increasing with flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the 
People, and all may rely that it will live, and live | 
a life of constantly increasing spirit ard vigor. 

4. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- | 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press. We have room 
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to give but two extracts. The New York Tribune 


| Says of the May number: “ This number keeps up 


with the steady march of improvement which has 


characterized this monthly from the commence- 


ment.” The New York Recorder says: ‘This 
Magazine has improved in character greatly, and 
we are assured will not decline from its present 
ge of advancement.” 
IV. What will be done. 

This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
appearing in the following particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will he so much improved, 


sta 


that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 


vanced in quality fifty per cent. 

2. The Articles will be more readable, racy and 
instructive, even, than hitherto. 

3, A complete System will be introduced into 
the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- 
delity and order. 

4. Among the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 
ume, which commences with the July Number, 
1850, will be published a Tale, entitled “* The End 
of It,” by “ Erastus STEPHEN ;” pronounced by 
discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 
moral excellence, containing scenes of thrilling in- 
terest and passages of touching sentiment. 

5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 
titled ** Uses and Abuses,” has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 

6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 
ticisms on American Paintines and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN ARTISTS, will be furnished 


| before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 


valuable DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE Arts. 
The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 


| Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 


reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 
prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 
practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 
gressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 


_ homes and to the hearts of the American People— 


welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 
loved for itself. 

It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so smalla price. It can be done 
only by having an immense circulation. 

Lovers or Goop Reaping! now is the time to 
secure the object of your regard. The enterprise 
is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
u first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. _Is it not 
your part to take it? Let us see “ what will be 
done” by you. A list of 100,000 subsenbers is our 
standard—* Tue CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
RICHEST IN MATTER,” our motto. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 
Epitors AND PROPRIETORS. 





